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Motes of Recent Erposition. 


CuuRcH union has been much before the public 
mind in recent years, and doubtless it will continue 
to be so in the years to come. But there is one 
aspect of it more comprehensive than any that is 
generally entertained by friendly Churches for one 
another. It is that aspect of it emphasized in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, where the writer prays 
that his readers ‘ may be strong to apprehend with 
all the saints what is the breadth, and length, and 
height, and depth; and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge.’ That is his ambition 
for his converts; the goal is that they ‘may be 
filled unto all the fulness of God’ ; but the achieve- 
ment of that ambition demands nothing less than 
all the spiritual force available. It can be accom- 
plished, but only ‘ with all the saints.’ Compre- 
hensive beyond the dream of all but the most 
daring Churchmen would be a Church which in- 
cluded all the saints. 

Most of us are not quite at our ease when we meet 
the word ‘saints.’ We feel that that high title is 
not for us, and we modestly prefer to associate it 
with the great figures’ of the Church who have 
exhibited the Christian virtues and graces and 
pieties in pre-eminent degree—St. John, St. Paul, 
St. Augustine, and many another whose light has 
burned and shone in the dark places of history. 
But in the New Testament the word simply de- 
 signates the ordinary, inconspicuous members of 
Christ’s Church, set apart and consecrated to the 
holy life involved in their relation to Christ ; and 
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the fundamental Church union, without which the 
larger unions will be robbed of more than half 
their vitality, is the brotherly union of the members 
of a local congregation with one another in their 
endeavour to apprehend the love of Christ and to 
cherish the things that are lovely and of good 
report. 

These, however, are but a fraction of a mighty 
multitude which no man can number. We speak 
of the Holy Catholic Church. But of the Churches 
which call themselves Catholic, what can compare 
in catholicity with that which includes all the 
saints, and which places at the disposal of every 
tempted and struggling soul, for her guidance and 
inspiration, all the wise thoughts with which they 
have ever been visited, all the heroic endurance, 
even unto death, with which they have sealed 
their testimony, all their love, hope, faith, joy, 
triumph, all their vision of eternal things unseen ? 


All that glorious heritage is ours, and yet how 
little we know of it, how little we have entered 
into it, how little we have tried or even desired to 
enter into it! It is ours, and yet it is not ours, for 
most of us make little or no effort to appropriate 
it. Few of us know as much as we might of the 
saints whose heroic and brilliant story fills the 
pages of the history of our own Church, and we 
know still less of the saints of other Churches and 
other communions. But the true Christian fellow- 
ship knows no denominational distinctions ; it 
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includes all who aspire ‘to apprehend the breadth, 
and length, and height, and depth.’ 


No Church has a monopoly of piety or wisdom. 
Each has something to learn from every other. 
In ecclesiastical, as in other spheres, God fulfils 
Himself in many ways, and He has something to 
say to us through the saints and the methods of 
every communion. The European Churches in 
the meantime have much to teach the Asiatic 
Churches, but the time is perhaps not far distant 
when they will have something to learn from them. 
We are debtors unto all the saints—to those with 
whom we agree, and also to those from whom we 
differ. The more we know of the fellowship of 
the saints, the richer and the fuller will our own life 
be. 

It becomes us then to enter speedily into com- 
munion with those about whose saintship there 
can be no dispute. And surely in this regard must 
come first of all the saints who wrote the Bible 
and who poured into it their experience of the love 
and the leading of God. But how often do we 
suffer our stifled souls to be revived in the ampler 
air of the Evangelists ? Yet the Gospels and even 
the Epistles are far better known than the prophets. 
To many Christian people, are not Amos and Hosea 
little more than names? The Bible is crowded 
with the lives and the words of the saints, in whose 
fellowship, if we but cared to cultivate it daily, 
our lives might be clothed with undreamt-of 
nobility and power. 


But all through the Church’s history, from the 
first century to the twentieth, she has never been 
without her saintly witnesses ; and our life will be 
the richer when we know the story of their struggles. 
Our fortitude will be encouraged by the sight of 
their fidelity, our wisdom will be matured by the 
study of their meditations. We should therefore 
be at more pains to acquaint ourselves with the 
biography of Christ’s mighty men—Savonarola, 
Luther, Knox, Bunyan, the Wesleys, Newman, 
and many a score of others. ‘ Have ye not read ?’ 
said Jesus. Reading is one way of increasing our 
spiritual stature. Especially perhaps the reading 


of biography—‘ have ye not read what David did ? ” 
It might even be plausibly urged that the reading 
of biography is a Christian duty ; it is at any rate 
an incomparable privilege—a means of grace and 
growth. 

Every hymn-book is a testimony to our indebted- 
ness to the saints. There we meet sweet singers 
of every communion. We sing ‘Lead, kindly 
light, amid the encircling gloom,’ ‘My God, how 
wonderful Thou art!’ ‘ Hark! the herald angels 
sing,’ ‘O Love Divine, how sweet Thou art !’—we 
sing these and a hundred other great hymns of the 
Church without asking or caring whether they came 
from monk or bishop or minister. In their harmoni- 
ous songs of praise all petty discords die. As we 
sing those hymns we step into that shining fellow- 
ship from which no power can excommunicate us 
but our own little-mindedness and sin. 


In a paper on the philosophical approach to 


religion, given at the recent Cambridge Congrega- — 


tional Conference, Professor Sorley said, ‘ Mathe- 
matics and mathematical physics again occupy the 
centre of the stage, as they did in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and their equations can 
be understood only by the highly trained mathe- 
matician. It would have been a good thing for 
the philosophers of the present day if they had been 
compelled to pass a qualifying examination in the 
higher mathematics before completing their pro- 
fessional curriculum. As it is, thenon-mathematical 
philosopher has to accept many results which he 
understands only imperfectly and many reasonings 
which he does not understand at all. He has to 
move warily, but he is helped by the philosophers 
who have come from the ranks of the mathematicians 
themselves ; and they have brought into promin- 
ence certain results of the new science which are 
conspicuously significant for philosophy.’ 


Realizing, as we have all begun to do, the pro- 
found bearing that the new physics is likely to 
have upon philosophy and theology, we welcome 
every competent attempt to elucidate its meaning 
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and help us to assign to it its due place in the 
realm of thought. In the current number of The 
Hibbert Journal there is an acute criticism of the 
New Realism as expounded by Professor ALEXANDER 
in his book on ‘Space, Time, and Deity.’ Pro- 
fessor ALEXANDER’S name for the New Realism is 
“Empirical Metaphysics.’ He limits experience 
to sense-experience, and therefore starts from the 
assumption that the physical world is ‘the Uni- 
verse. Experience somehow guarantees its own 
reality independently of mind, which itself is only a 
bit of sense-experience. ‘ The effect of the empirical 
method in metaphysics is severely and persistently 


to treat finite minds as one among the many forms - 


of finite existence having no privilege among them 
except such as it derives from its greater perfection 
of development.’ In these words Professor ALEX- 
ANDER emphatically rules out ‘mind as an entity 
superior both to things and to passing states.’ It 
is not the object of sense-experience, therefore it 
does not exist. 


What, then, is the ultimate reality? It is 
Space-Time. ‘Space-Time is the stuff of which 
matter and all things are specifications.’ Here we 
may ask, ‘ If sense-experience is the guarantee of 
reality, what experience have we of Space-Time ?’ 
We have experience of space as emptiness, and of 
time as duration, but of Space-Time as an indis- 
soluble and all-embracing whole, of Space-Time as 
the one stuff of which all things are made, we have 
no experience whatever. Professor ALEXANDER, in 
endeavouring to elucidate the matter, describes 
Space-Time variously as ‘ the primary reality,’ ‘ the 
bare elements of the world, ‘the totality of all 
substances.’ Thus, as the critic in The Hubbert 
Journal jastly remarks, ‘ Space-Time is on the one 
hand the universe in its lowest expression and on 
the other hand the universe in its totality. It is 
Alpha from one point of view, and Alpha and Omega 
from another.’ But this confusion of thought was 
perhaps inevitable. For if the universe in its lowest 
expression is self-existent and intrinsically real, 
and if there is no gradation in reality, then, however 
much the universe may gain in complexity, it will 
never really rise above the level of its own lowest 
expression. It was Space-Time in the beginning 


of things, and it will be no more than Space-Time 
at the end. 


The next question to be faced is, ‘ How does the 
primary reality Space-Time succeed in differentiat- 
ing itself?’ Here Professor ALEXANDER is driven 
back on metaphors which he uses somewhat vaguely 
and with little regard to their original meaning. 
Space-Time is the matrix out of which all things 
come, or the stuff from which all things are made. 
Taking the metaphor of a matrix or womb we may 
ask, ‘How did the empty womb of Space-Time 
become full of possible existents, and how came 
they to be fertilized and born?’ Taking the 
metaphor of stuff or raw material we may ask, 
‘By what power is the raw material worked up, 
and how can it be at once the endless variety of 
finished articles and yet remain the primary stuff ?’ 


The term used to cover the process—a term 
which appears to be gaining a wide popularity—is 
‘emergence.’ Matter is, at some unknown point 
and in some unknown way, an ‘emergent’ from 
Space-Time. Life is similarly an ‘ emergent’ 
from matter, and mind an ‘emergent’ from life. 
There is here a succession of unexplained and un- 
intelligible jumps, from Space-Time to matter, 
from matter to life, from life to mind. Take the 
first jump. The bodies of the physical world are 
not pieces of Space-Time, but pieces of something 
very different, namely, matter or mass. The space 
occupied by a body is no criterion of its mass. In 
other words, there is no fundamental connexion 
between the space occupied even by an atom and 
its massiveness, so that there is no transition from 
the mere conception of space to that of matter and 
its exchanges of energy. The transitions from 
matter to life and from life to mind are equally 
abrupt and unintelligible. As Professor Haldane 
has remarked in criticism of this theory of emergent 
evolution, ‘It seems to me that Alexander 
produces the real world very much as a conjurer 
produces rabbits out of a hat. The rabbits are 
real enough, and not shams ; but in reality they 
were there from the beginning. Newtonian matter 
was there from the beginning if it is there now. 
Life was also there from the beginning if it is 
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there now. Equally without beginning are the 
interest and values of conscious behaviour.’ In 
other words, the ultimate source of all things must 
transcend the highest height to which the evolution 
has risen ; it must have contained from the first 
all that has ever emerged. 


The weakness of the New Realism, as expounded 
by Professor ALEXANDER, is its depreciation of 
Mind. It seeks reality at the lower end of the 
scale rather than the upper. This amounts to a 
subversion of the due order of things and encourages 
a tendency to express the higher in terms of the 
lower. ‘ As we follow the world in its ascent from 
the first beginnings of things to the present stage 
of its development, we shall find that there is a 
constant tendency for each stage in turn to drag 
the stage next above it down to its own level, and 
to sink to the level of the stage next below it.’ 
From this depreciation of mind there are, of course, 
eminent physicists who vigorously dissent. Edding- 
ton, for example, says, ‘I know that I think with 
a certainty which I cannot attribute to any of my 
physical knowledge of the world.’ And again, 
‘Mind is the first and most direct thing in our 
experience, and all else is remote inference.’ Along 
this road he and others find the most direct avenue 
of approach to the ultimate reality. ‘ Order,’ says 
Professor Sorley, ‘is the result of intelligence on 
the human level; and the greater order on the 
cosmic scale reveals an intelligence adequate to it. 
That, or else what we call chance. And the newer 
knowledge has so increased the complexity of the 
elements brought into order that the probabilities 
against the production of the world by a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms have been enormously increased. 
Three centuries ago Francis Bacon used the memor- 
able words, “I had rather believe all the fables in 
the Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, 
than that this universal frame is without a mind.” 
I do not know what reasons there are (if any) 
which could induce a reasonable man to believe 
the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, and the 
Alcoran, but I am convinced, in spite of the dis- 
agreement of many philosophers of the day, that 
there is, if possible, even more reason now than 
there was three hundred years ago to reject the 


view that “this universal frame is without a 
mind.” ’ 


‘The Heathen Heart,’ by the Rev. Campbell 
Moopy, D.D., attracted considerable attention 
when it was published some years ago. Dr. Moopy 
has followed that book (and others) by The Purpose 
of Jesus in the First Three Gospels, which contains 
the Bruce Lectures for 1929 (Allen & Unwin; 5s. 
net). It shows the independence and clear vision 
which we have been led to expect from this writer. 
It raises big questions, indeed the biggest question 
of all, and seeks to bring us back to realities that 
in recent times have been largely evaded. 


Dr. Moopy is dissatisfied with the way in which 
the gospel facts have been handled by writers on 
the New Testament in our time. The things that 
stare us in the face in the Gospels have been whittled 
down or ignored until Jesus has become a figure 
of no special significance. 
recent criticism has been to represent Jesus as a 
religious leader with a great message, not about 
Himself but about God. His purpose was to 
reveal God as Father, and there His significance 
ends. Dr. Moopy denies this. It was not the 
purpose even of His public preaching. It was still 
less the purpose of His individual dealing. 


One of the outstanding facts of the gospel nar- 
rative is the urgency of Christ’s claims for Himself. 
Is it possible to account for this ‘awful urgency ’ 


if His complete gospel was summed up in the 


‘ Prodigal Son’? Is it possible to account for this 
urgency, or to justify it, if His chief or perhaps His 
sole aim was to make known the love of the Father ? 
Prophets and psalmists had revealed God’s love to 
men. To receive their revelation it was quite need- 
less to own any allegiance to them. Jesus as the 
Revealer of the Father is, indeed, an enticing 
picture, and it is true as far as it goes. But, taken 
alone, it does not present the Jesus of the Gospels. 
For, in the Gospels, His chief purpose is to draw 
men to Himself as the sole means of entrance to 
God’s Kingdom, the sole means of approach to God. 


The whole trend of . 
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And He implies, in one or two of His utterances, 
that He cannot, or will not, make a real revelation 
of the Father except to those who have joined 
themselves to Him. 

This may be regarded as the central theme of the 
book. And Dr. Moopy proceeds, in a remarkable 
chapter on ‘ The Word of the Cross,’ to carry it to 
the centre. The purpose of Jesus was to present 
Himself as a Saviour. The treatment of the death 
of Jesus is the best and most moving part of the 
book. It may be described as a vindication of the 
orthodox belief about the Cross. Dr. Moopy puts 
aside, with a few incisive but adequate words, some 
current interpretations. The death of Jesus, for 
example, was not merely the inevitable conclusion 
of His life. Again; Jesus did not go up to Jeru- 
salem to offer Himself as Messiah, hoping that the 
people would receive Him. 


Nor did Jesus go to meet death with the idea of 
moving the hearts of men by His sufferings. He 
does not speak, as we so often do, of winning men 
by love. As a matter of fact, what Jesus in the 
Gospels most insists upon is that His suffering is a 
necessity. Suffering and death are a cup handed 
to Him, a baptism awaiting Him. We are at once 
struck with the overwhelming importance of this 
event in His own mind. It is something to which 
He looked forward with mingled dread and ex- 
pectancy. Was it from His study of Isaiah that 
our Lord learned a doctrine repugnant to the 
common understanding, the necessity of dying in 
order to reign? Is it not much more likely that 
the terrible truth, so unwelcome to flesh and blood, 
was directly revealed by the Father, and then con- 
firmed by a study of Scripture? In any case, the 
disclosure appears to have come to Him at a very 
early date. The Temptation that followed the 
Baptism is much more comprehensible if we suppose 
that already a path of suffering lay before the eye 
of Jesus. 


If Jesus regarded Himself as the Servant we need 
not discuss the authenticity of such words as ‘ The 
Son of man came to give his life a ransom in the 
place of many.’ How could He keep from saying 


this ? He must have thought it a hundred times. 
What it means, at the very least, is that Christ’s 
death takes the place of the death of many; and 
the natural interpretation is that the death of an 
innocent One exempts the guilty. Why do so 
many theologians and interpreters admit this 
grudgingly, or deny it altogether ? Surely it was 
Christ’s meaning. Better to be frank, and admit 
Him wrong, than subtle, and explain Him away. 
Dr. Moopy points out that the truth of the 
“ransom ’ saying is confirmed by the saying at the 
Lord’s Supper, ‘this is my blood of the covenant.’ 
It was a covenant between God and man in the 
blood of Jesus. 

Then follows what is the most interesting passage 
in the exposition, a justification of traditional 
beliefs about the death of Christ, particularly two: 
that which regards Jesus as a Substitute for the 
sinner, and that which lays emphasis on the justice 
of God. Dr. Moopy contends that biological and 
social science, as well as philosophy, has shattered 
the old assurance that each individual stands alone. 
They have made the old idea of substitution intel- 
lectually credible. He then proceeds boldly to 
vindicate the idea on moral grounds. Mentioning 
actual instances in which men have taken the place 
of others, he says that they arouse in us nothing 
but admiration and reverence. And if it be said 
that one may not be punished in another’s stead, 
he demurs, and quotes in support Dr. Dods’s 
question, ‘In what intelligible sense can sins be 
borne but by bearing their punishment ? ’ 


The final stage of this absorbing discussion is a 
vindication of the conception of God as Judge. 
The God who is presented to us in much Christian 
thinking to-day is not a real Being, Dr. Moopy 
contends. The God who is love and only love, has 
a nature more limited than ours. When we are 
at our best, injustice and cruelty fill us with anger, 
and this anger is not a form of love! Just as little 
is the wrath of God to be belittled or apologized for. 
Indeed, the God who is imagined in much of our 
modern literature is not the God of either Old or 
New Testament ; and just as little is He the God 
of reason, or of experience. If we exclude judg- 
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ment and wrath from the nature of God, we do not 
bring Him near. We put Him far away. He is no 
more the Living God. Dr. Moopy-brings all this 
to a pointed conclusion when he says that, though 
mystery may remain in the death of Christ, yet the 
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mystery is abated if we recognize that by His own 
will, and by the Father’s appointment, the innocent 
did, in some sense, take the place of the guilty. 
May God forbid that for us Jesus should cease to 
be a Saviour ! 


“<->: 


The Banquage of the Mentateuch in ite Relation 
fo Eaypptian. 


By Proressor JoHN E. McFapyen, D.D., GLascow. 


Proressor A. S. Yaunupa has just published an 
elaborate volume of 320 large and_ beautifully 
printed pages, bearing the title Die Sprache des 
Pentateuch in ihren Beziehungen zum Aegyptischen 
(Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, W.10 ; Mk.22). 
Only an accomplished Egyptologist could do justice 
to this impressive book ; but even Old Testament 
scholars who are not Egyptologists will recognize it 
at once as a contribution of first-rate importance 
to Old Testament science. As this volume is to 
be followed by another which will deal with the 
portions of the Pentateuch not here discussed, 
any criticism of the argument which it introduces 
must be premature and incomplete ; but the trend 
of the conclusion is already quite visible. Briefly 
it is this, that the Pentateuch originated about the 
time of the Exodus and before the conquest of 
Canaan. Hebrew, it is argued, was developed from 
a primitive Canaanite dialect, under the influence 
of Egyptian, into the literary language which we 
find in the Pentateuch : so pervasive is its Egyptian 
colouring, alike in language and style, that it could 
only have originated in an Egyptian environment. 
Thus the argument of the book, as its title suggests, 
is mainly, though not exclusively, linguistic. 
There are words and turns of expression, it is con- 
tended, which occur in no other Semitic language, 
but are to be found in the Pentateuch and in 
Egyptian ; and similarly, words which within the 
Bible appear only in the Pentateuch, but also in 
Egyptian. Of course Egyptian words in the 
Pentateuch, like 378, reeds (Gn 41” 38), have long 
been recognized as such, but Dr. Yahuda believes 
that other words, which have passed for Semitic, are 
really Egyptian : e.g. O'S0N, magicians, which the 
Oxford Lexicon connects with 09M, ‘stylus,’ is ex- 


plained as derived from the Egyptian vj and dm 
and meaning ‘those who are over the books,’ 2.e. 
‘learned in the (magical) writings.’ So Mayin, 
abomination, for which the Oxford Lexicon assumes 
a root 3yn, is held to be connected with the Egyptian 
wb (334), ‘ pure, holy,’ and it should in strictness 
be referred in Hebrew dictionaries to 3’. (The 
transformation of the meaning would be explained 
by the simple fact that what was holy to the 
Egyptians would be an abomination to the 
Hebrews.) Similarly ]3, post, place (office) (Gn 
4018 4118) is believed to have nothing to do with the 
Hebrew fi, but comes from the Egyptian gn, 
‘a stand.’ Again 12¥, corn, grain, which looks so 
genuinely Hebrew, is the Eg. Sbw, ‘food’; and 
the puzzling DWN (Oxf. Lex. ‘in battle array,’ 
Ex 1338, Jos 14 4™, Jg 71) is connected, with the 
Egyptian hms (‘lance, harpoon’) and explained 
to mean ‘armed with lances.’ It is certainly not 
without significance that no less than four 
Egyptian words appear in a single verse (Ex 23)— 
man (ark), N13 (rushes), 3D (reeds), and WN (river). 

The first and shorter section of the book deals 
with the Joseph and Exodus narratives, which 
reflect most distinctly the Egyptian environment, 
and exhibit most clearly a linguistic relation with 
Egyptian. The second and in some ways the more 
important and interesting section deals with the 
Genesis stories In I-11, in which the Babylonian 
element has long been recognized, and with the 
patriarchal stories. The first section offers a 
detailed examination of certain words and phrases 
which can only be explained, or at least can best be 
explained, on the basis of Egyptian analogies. 
Here are some illustrations. The difficult pw* perby 
(Gn 41%: according to thy word ‘shall they be 
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ruled,’ R.V.) whose text the Oxford Lexicon suspects 
as corrupt—for Pw) regularly means ‘to kiss ’—is 
explained, in accordance with Egyptian meta- 
phorical usage, as meaning ‘shall feed,’ the reference 
being to Joseph’s measures for the regulation of 
Egypt’s food supply. The infinitive in an impera- 
tival sense (in), Gn 41% ; cf. 4316) is an Egyptian 
construction familiar in official proclamations and 
laws ; cf. the inf. in both versions of the fourth 
commandment (131, Ex 208; "0, Dt 512). Those 
who ‘stood by’ Joseph (Gn 45) are not casual 
bystanders, but officers of the court—a regular 
Egyptian phrase. In Ex 91° the curious word ‘ for 
this cause have I made thee to stand’ (7 n7DYN) 
is explained from Egyptian as equivalent to ‘I 
have spared thee.’ The description of Joseph’s 
installation as Vizier in Gn 41!~“ is brief but 
accurate in every detail : note v.* ‘ the gold chain ’ 
(not a, A.V., R.V.), i.e. the chain which such an 
official habitually received at his investiture. 
“Father ’ (45°) is a common Egyptian priestly title 
(cf. 41%). The word O%¥!, which, regarded as a 
dual, has usually—and Yahuda believes rightly 
—been taken to refer to Upper and Lower Egypt, is 
explained by him, for the first time, as a Hebrew 
adaptation of the Egyptian word #3.wj ‘the two 
lands,’ dual of #3, ‘land.’ 

Particularly interesting is his discussion of WA, 
a word which occurs with curious frequency 
(427°. 33 433.5) in reference to. Joseph, and which 
turns out to be an Egyptian official title. This 
throws fresh light on Ex 214. The translation in 
A.V. and R.V.: ‘Who made thee a prince and a 
judge over us ?’—ignores the word 8, which in 
the-original precedes pai wv, Dr. Yahuda regards 
the three words as a gradation and takes the 
meaning to be, ‘ Who made thee Lord Chief Justice 
(Vizier), or one of the higher judges, or even an 
ordinary judge?’ “& is often quite clearly not 
* prince,’ but an official of some kind ; cf. 40?, the 
nw of the butlers and the bakers. There has been 
much dispute over the meaning of Joseph’s Egyptian 
name Caph‘nath-pa‘neah (41%): it has been 
commonly interpreted as ‘The God speaks ; may 
he live,’ and as theophorous names are particularly 
common in the eighth and seventh centuries B.c., 
this has been taken to confirm the current critical 
view of the date of the Hebrew document in which 
the name occurs. But Dr. Yahuda points out that 
in such cases the name of the god—Ptach, Horus, 
Thoth, etc.—under whose protection the person 
named is to come, is always added ; besides, such 
a name, however applicable to a new-born child, 


would be totally inapplicable to a vizier : he there- 
fore interprets the name as meaning, ‘ This living 
one is the nourishment (z.e. nourisher) of the land’ 
—an allusion to Joseph’s official position as con- 
troller of the grain supply (42). For Moses he also 
suggests a new interpretation, ‘child of the Nile,’ 
deriving it from mw (‘ water,’ i.e. seed, child) and 
§ (the Nile). The prison, 7B m3, in which 
Joseph was shut up, is not an ordinary prison, but 
the massive fortress T3r on the border of Egypt and 
Palestine in which great criminals and particularly 
political offenders were confined (Gn 39%). In 
Ex 41 Aaron is described as the ‘ mouth’ of Moses, 
this being the title of a very high court official, 
while Moses is as nnd, whose Egyptian equivalent 
nir is one of the highest attributes of Pharaoh. 

In Ex 10° it is said that the locusts will cover 
YINA Pyns, which our versions render by ‘the 
face of the earth,’ but the literal translation ‘the 
eye of the land’ is correct, and by it the sum is 
meant, as clear from v.15, where, as a consequence, 
‘the land was darkened.’ In Gn 428 pow (‘hear ’) 
is used in the sense of ‘ understand ’—‘ they knew 
not that Joseph understood them’ (Yew). But this 
should hardly be pressed as due to Egyptian 
influence: it is a good Hebrew usage (cf. Gn 11’, 
Jer 52°), and the same idiom is found in a language 
so remote from Egyptian as Efik. Similarly it 
hardly seems necessary to refer to Egyptian so 
obvious a phrase for multitude as ‘ the sand of the 
sea.’ A really important point, however, is scored 
by Dr. Yahuda, when he suggests that such a 
phrase as ‘it came to pass in (the course of) those 
many days’ (Ex 28) does not necessarily imply a 
long interval of time : in Egyptian popular narrative 
it merely indicates a transition from one phase of 
the story to another. So Egyptian usage, he 
argues, throws light upon Hebrew narrative style. 

Striking, however, as are the analogies between 
Egyptian and Hebrew in the stories of Joseph and 
Moses, the second and longer part of the volume, 
dealing with Egyptian influence upon the tales of 
the early world (Gn 1-11) and of the patriarchs, is 
more interesting and arresting still. Dr. Yahuda 
acknowledges the presence of Assyrio-Babylonian 
elements in Gn 1-11 as frankly as any Assyriologist 
could wish, but he insists that Egyptian elements 
are present even more abundantly, and that their 
influence is palpably felt both in the language and 
in the substance of the tales. Indeed, traces of 
Accadian in the language are nothing like so 
prominent as one might expect, considering the 
Accadian origin of these tales. For example, none 
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of the Accadian words for ship is used to designate 
Noah’s ark, but 73n, which is just the Egyptian dp.t. 
Again, he does not accept the common belief that 
ninn points back to the mythological Tiamat : it is 
simply the Hebrew equivalent for tamtu or tamdu, 
the primeval ocean (cf. Gn 74 8). The ‘ hovering’ 
or ‘ fluttering’ (97) of the spirit of God, like a 
bird, over the face of the waters, is ascribed to 
Egyptian influence and supported by the Egyptian 
analogy of the sun-god Re, who flew over the 
primeval waters in the form of a goose, scattering 
light with his wings. (But this view would be 
invalidated by Professor J. M. P. Smith’s translation, 
“a mighty wind was beating upon the surface of the 
waters.’ Old Testament Essays [Griffin & Co.], 
p. 169.) D’DY, which is treated as a dual, is traced to 
the Egyptian conception of two heavens, through 
one of which—that in the underworld, the world of 
the dead—the sun was believed to travel by night. 
Hebrew, of course, does not share this conception. 
Indeed, Dr. Yahuda sees in the statement that the 
purpose of the heavenly bodies was ‘to give light 
upon the earth’ (Gn 11° 1”), a subtle but deliberate 
protest against the Egyptian belief: so that while 
the (?) dual word embodies an Egyptian remini- 
scence, the passage itself is anti-Egyptian. It is 
also curious that in the Creation story, the birds 
seem to be associated with the fish as originating 
in the waters (Gn 1°-). Here also Dr. Yahuda 
detects Egyptian influence. The birds in which the 
Egyptians were chiefly interested had their nests 
in the swamps and thickets of the Nile meadows. 
The phrase ‘ God saw that it was good’ recalls, we 
are told, an expression common upon the lips of 
Egyptian workers in art, though it hardly seems 
necessary to account for the phrase in this way. 
DIN is connected with N01, the red earth. Why 
the red? Because, it appears, in Egyptian, the Red, 
as distinguished from the Black, which was a 
designation for Egypt, is a term used to describe 
unfruitful land, or the nomad-inhabited wilderness. 
Contrasted with this is Eden, which is conceived 
as an oasis, near the western horizon. The doom 
which follows the sin of D7N is that he is driven 
from the oasis, in which is the garden of God, to 
the inhospitable 778 from which he was taken 
(378). The statement that ‘man was formed 
from the dust of the ground’ (Gn 2”) is, according 
to Dr. Yahuda, a later correction or at least 
modification of 176, which, representing man as 
made in the image of God, might too readily suggest 
the physical similarity of God and man. The 
verse 2’, by suggesting the lowly origin of man, 


and by placing him in this respect—as formed from 
the D78—on a level with the beasts (21%), not only 
rules out any interpretation of 126 which would lift 
man to a place of equality with God, but also, by 
accentuating thus his distance from God, prepares 
the way for the story of the Fall. It is easy to see 
how such a view as this, which regards Gn x as 
older than Gn 2, overturns the whole current 
conception of Pentateuchal criticism. Most critics 
would rather regard the sublimity and reticence of 
the Creation story in Gn 1 as an implicit criticism of 
the facile and primitive anthropomorphism of Gn 2. 

The four streams, Pison, Gihon, Tigris, and 
Euphrates, which were in some way connected with 
the stream which flowed through Paradise (21°14), 
are the four great rivers of the world; the two 
last water the eastern world and the two former 
presumably the western. Dr. Yahuda argues 
powerfully for the view that Pison and Gihon stand 
for two divisions of the Nile, Pison being the 
Egyptian Nile as far as Assouan, and Gihon 
the Nubian Nile. In the four streams he detects 
the monotheistic and universalistic tendency of the 
Hebrew writer: to the Egyptians the Nile was 
the only ‘heavenly’ stream, and so did the other 
peoples regard their river. There is no space to 
pursue the detail further. Suffice it to say that 
nearly a hundred pages are devoted to the stories 


_ of the Creation and the Fall, and every feature of 


these stories—the creation of woman, the two trees, 
the serpent, etc.—assumes a fresh interest and 
often a clearer meaning in the light of the numerous 
Egyptian analogies. The serpent-motif, e.g. in 
the Hebrew story, is held to be better illustrated 
by the numerous parallels in Egyptian fable than 
by the ‘single and very dubious parallel,’ to which 
Delitzsch appeals, of the Babylonian cylinder-seal, 
with its man and woman sitting on either side of a 
fruit tree and a serpent erecting itself behind the 
woman. 

The Flood story has usually been held to be 
peculiarly Babylonian. Dr. Yahuda has argued, 
however, we think successfully, that here also 
Egyptian elements are present. Apart from the 
fact, already alluded to, that the word for ‘ ark’ is 
Egyptian, one of the explanations of the origin 
of the Flood is, he thinks, demonstrably Egyptian. 
According to 714 the world was submerged, because 
‘the fountains of the great deep were broken up,’ 
and ‘the windows of heaven were opened.’ The 
latter phrase, which points to a terrific rainstorm, 
represents the Babylonian version of the Flood: 
the former, which regards the Flood as due to an 
overflow, is the Egyptian version, by which the 
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original Babylonian conception has been expanded. 
The ‘overflow’ is the form in which the Divine 
visitation overtakes ‘rainless’ Egypt. Here, as in 
the case of the four rivers, the Hebrew story has 
a definitely universal outlook ; and the chronology 
of the Flood and its various periods are shown to 
correspond exactly with the periods of the rise and 
fall of the Nile. 

Again, while the Babylonian origin of the story 
of the Tower of Babel is frankly admitted, it is 
contended that here also the presence of Egyptian 
elements is undeniable. The statement, e.g., in 
Gn 11° that the builders ‘had brick for stone and 
bitumen for mortar,’ has, it is claimed, Egyptian 
conditions in view. ‘Such an explanation can 
only have been designed for circles where the use 
of brick for monumental buildings was a thing 
unheard of, but this is in high degree applicable 
to Egypt; for here brick was used for houses, 
corn-stores, and similar buildings, but not for 
gigantic monuments of the rank of the tower of 
Babel, for which the Egyptians used great blocks 
of stone or well-hewn squared stones of granite or 
basalt. Only in view of this did it seem to the 
writer appropriate to call attention to the fact that 
in Babylon brick was substituted for stones 
in buildmgs of great public significance and 
height.’ 

The rest of the book is taken up with the dis- 
cussion of the fanciful etymologies of Hebrew 
proper names in Genesis, illustrated by Egyptian 
analogies, and with Hebrew words or phrases 
either borrowed from or influenced by Egyptian. 
E.g., in the phrase nn’39 m7 (Gn 82), which 
E.V. renders by ‘sweet savour,’ and the Oxford 
Lexicon, connecting it with M3, ‘to rest,’ renders 
by ‘ odour of soothing (to God),’ ‘ tranquillizing odour 
(of ascending sacrifices),’ Dr. Yahuda derives nn‘) 
from the Egyptian kb, ‘eternity, and renders by 
‘eternal savour.’ The broad thesis of the book— 
that the Pentateuch has been profoundly influenced 
by Egyptian—is supported by an amplitude of 
detail, of which this brief sketch can furnish but the 
remotest idea, and the conclusion of the whole 
matter is that the linguistic phenomena exhibited 
by the Pentateuch, or at any rate by Genesis and 
the sections of Exodus dealt with in this volume, are 
only possible and intelligible within an environment 
in which Hebrews and Egyptians lived together. 
Dr. Yahuda’s contention, if it be held to be proved, 
would carry fateful consequences in other than 
linguistic directions. It would involve a radical 
revision, and indeed overthrow, of current critical 
conceptions of early Hebrew literature. It would, 


as he hints in his Preface, necessitate the complete 
transformation of the prevailing view of the origin 
and development of the religion of Israel. If the 
Pentateuch is only explicable in an Egyptian 
milieu, then the critics will have to begin their work 
all over again. 

It would be unfair to Dr. Yahuda to reject the 
conclusion towards which his first volume points 
until the appearance of the second volume, which 
will continue and substantiate his argument. He 
seems to have proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the influence of Egyptian upon the 
Hebrew literature which he has examined so closely 
is far more profound and pervasive than has hitherto 
been suspected. But the explanation which he 
offers is far from being the only possible one. 
Archeology, history, and literature unite in 
assuring us that for centuries Egypt was in inti- 
mate contact with Canaan. In the tenth century 
B.C., Solomon married an Egyptian princess, and 
Jeroboam fled to Egypt ; in the seventh century 
the prophet Uriah took refuge from the wrath of 
Jehoiakim in Egypt, from which he was extradited ; 
probably in that century and certainly im the 
following there were Jewish mercenaries in the 
service of Pharaoh ; in the later days of Jeremiah 
there was a Jewish settlement in Egypt ; and in 
the fifth century there was a Jewish military colony 
at Elephantine. This is the period—from the 
tenth to the fifth centuries—within which the 
critics place the constituent documents of the 


.Pentateuch for a multitude of reasons which seem 


to them conclusive. Further, there is practically 
no doubt of the intimate connexion of Pr 2217 
24” or 4 with the Teaching of Amen-em-ope. In 
view of all this, the strong Egyptian colouring of 
the Pentateuch can hardly be said to tell infallibly 
in favour of a date as early as Israel’s sojourn in 
Egypt, or to outweigh the varied and abundant 
evidence which points to different literary strata 
and a later date or dates. 

But, however that may be, it cannot and will not 
be denied that Dr. Yahuda has given an immense 
impetus to a fresh study of Israel’s tales of the early 
world and the patriarchs. The facts which he 
adduces, with all the authority of a wide and 
intimate knowledge of Egyptian literature, compel 
a re-examination of the whole problem. Not so 
long ago it used to be said that the influence of 
Egypt upon the Old Testament was negligible. 
Dr. Yahuda has dissipated this misconception 
once for all. He very justly claims that by the 
investigation of Hebrew in the light of Egyptian, 
new horizons are opened up, and the student of 
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the Old Testament will henceforth have to reckon 
with Egyptian no less seriously than with Baby- 
lonian. This is the indefeasible merit of Dr. 
Yahuda’s very erudite book, and no difference of 
opinion on other matters can rob him of it. Whether 
the book will inaugurate a new era in Pentateuchal 
criticism remains to be seen, but in any case it 
must be recognized as a weighty and even 
momentous contribution to Old Testament science, 
opening up, as it does, if not exactly an undis- 


covered field, at any rate a field of unsuspected 
fertility and promise. The book has already 
attracted the attention. of scholars in Germany, 
Italy, and Spain, and an English translation of it 
is being projected. It is much to be hoped that 
its appearance may not be long delayed, as it 
furnishes a fresh approach to a study which is in 
danger of moving along conventional lines, and it 
cannot fail to be gratefully welcomed by every real 
student of the Old Testament. ‘ 


The Blessing of the Peacemakers. 


By Proressor B. W. Bacon, D.D., YALE. 


OnE of the most poetically beautiful sermons ever 
addressed to a Jewish synagogue, and one of the 
most deeply religious, is preserved to us in outline 
in the Talmudic treatise, Genesis Rabba, 66. 2, 
where, in speaking of the Reconciliation of Israel, 
the rabbi quotes Is 661%, ‘ I will extend peace to her 
like a river,’ and in his comment dwells upon 
Ca 618 (Heb. 71), translated in our English versions, 
“Return, return, O Shulammite ; return, return !’ 

The Hebrew word for ‘ return ’ (shudz) is identical 
with that elsewhere translated ‘repent.’ It is 
repeated four times in succession in the entreaty to 
the Shulammite, who, in rabbinic interpretation of 
the Song of Songs, is always taken to represent 
Israel, Jehovah’s erring bride. Repentance, a 
favourite theme of rabbinic exhortation, is there- 
fore the general subject of the sermon; but, as 
both selected passages show, the tone of the appeal 
is much nearer to the winning accents of the Servant 
of God who neither strives nor cries aloud, nor 
causes his voice to be heard in the streets, who will 
neither break the crushed reed, nor quench the 
smoking lampwick, till he has sent forth true 
religion to its victory, than to the austere voice of 
the prophet of doom crying like Jonah to the 
Ninevites, ‘ Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be 
destroyed.’ 

As all students of the post-Isaian literature of 
Israel know, there is an immense contrast in tone 
between the prophets of denunciation, who, like a 
Malachi or a John the Baptist, seek to drive Israel 
to repentance by threats of fire unquenchable, and 
those who, like Hosea, or more especially the 
Wisdom writers of the period nearest to Jesus’ own 


time, seek to win her by the entreaties of Jehovah’s 
love. It is the tone of the Wisdom writers which 
characterizes the appeal of our rabbi. Wisdom is 
the gentle, pleading spirit of Jehovah’s redeeming 
love, yearning over His wayward sons. She stands 
at the head of the streets entreating men to turn © 
from their folly and accept her easy yoke. But 
to all save the remnant of the ‘ children’ by whom 
she is justified, she pleads in vain. Men reject her 
and turn after folly. The Plaints of rejected 
Wisdom form the classic theme of such Wisdom 
lyrics as Pr 1-10, Ecclus 24, and Bar 
One such seems to be quoted in Lk 114%. 1384f., 

Unquestionably the contrast between these two 
types of appeal is depicted in the great Q discourse 
of Jesus uttered to the multitude after the depar- 
ture of the messengers of John (Mt 11168. = Lk 731#.), 
The warnings of the Baptist are compared to the 
harsh notes of funeral wailing, to which the evil 
generation gives no more heed than to the wedding 
music of Jesus’ glad tidings of forgiveness to the 
penitent. John’s message had come like the 
terror-awakening cry of Jonah which the Ninevites 
had accepted without a miracle. The wisdom of 
Solomon had drawn the Queen of the South from 
the ends of the earth. But this evil and adulterous 
generation demands a sign from heaven, and turns 
a deaf ear both to the warnings which are ‘ a greater 
matter (wActov) than Jonah’ and to the winning 
entreaty of Jesus supported though it is by gracious 
tokens of Divine healing and forgiveness, a work 
of the Wisdom of God which is ‘a greater matter 
(zActov) than Solomon.’ 

In every respect save its typically rabbinic style 
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of Scripture exposition our rabbi’s appeal might 
well serve as an example of Jesus’ own exhortations 
to repentance in the synagogues of Galilee, more 
especially because of the connexion which it makes 
between the theme of Wisdom’s entreaty to Israel 
and the Isaian ideal of Israel as Jehovah’s Servant, 
the priest-nation destined to bring many to justifica- 
tion through knowledge of the true God, a light 
to lighten the darkness of the Gentiles, God’s 
‘witnesses’ to all the ends of the earth. The 
Wisdom writers carry onward this theme also. 
Israel’s knowledge of Divine truth is to make her 
like the fourfold stream which watered the Paradise 
of God and flowed forth thence to the four corners 
of the earth (Ecclus 249°?). The broadening 
stream flowing from beneath the threshold of her 
temple, the abode of God’s Wisdom, would carry 
life and verdure to all the desert regions round 
about. This great theme of the post-exilic prophets 
and Wisdom writers is the secondary development 
of our rabbi’s sermon. Israel’s repentance is to 
prove the salvation of the world, because when 
she has turned again God’s gracious purpose of 
redemption for all the Gentiles will be fulfilled. 
In short, the full argument of the exhortation is: 
Repentant Israel the divinely ordained agent of 
world redemption. Truly we have here such a 
scribe as he of whom Jesus testified, ‘Thou art not 
far from the kingdom of God.’ 

As respects substance, it should be already clear 
that our Jewish midrash finely illustrates the type 
of religious thought most nearly akin to Jesus’ own 
preaching of repentance throughout the synagogues 
of Galilee. As respects the rabbinic form some 
further explanation is needed. 

We have already noted how the rabbis anticipate 
early Christian interpretation of the Song of Songs 
by allegory in which the Shulammite appears as 
Jehovah’s bride. To the great teacher and martyr, 
Akiba, early in the second century, this book was 
‘the holy of holies ’ of Scripture, because it depicted 
the inalienable love of Jehovah for Israel, His 
erring bride, in terms more endearing than even 
those of a Hosea or an Isaiah. Our synagogue 
preacher avails himself of this convention, and in 
addition plays upon the name ‘Shulammite,’ 
connecting it with the stem whose meaning is 
‘Peace.’ It is as if he would make the Divine 
Lover’s entreaty take the form, ‘Turn back, my 
wandering dove of peace.’ For it is this title 
Shulammite, that is, people of peace, which leads 
him to connect the entreaty to ‘turn again’ with 
two significant passages from Isaiah in which that 
prophet hails Israel as the people destined to bring 


peace to the world, or, in other words, reconciliation 
with the God from whom it has become estranged. 

The first passage quoted is Is 661", ‘ Thus saith 
Jehovah, Behold, I will extend peace to her like a 
river, and the glory of the (Gentile) nations like an 
overflowing stream.’ The second is Is 126, ‘1 
will restore thy judges as at the first, and thy 
counsellors as at the beginning: afterward thou 
shalt be called The city of righteousness, the 
faithful city. Zion shall be redeemed with judg- 
ment, and they that return of her (Eng. “her 
converts” ; Heb. shabeiha) with righteousness.’ 
The play is upon the terms ‘repentance’ and 
“peace. From Ca 61% the preacher takes the 
fourfold entreaty, ‘ Return, return, return, return !’ 
and the title ‘people of peace’; from Isaiah he 
takes the conception of this peace as not merely 
Israel’s own reconciliation with God, but the 
reconciliation of the world. 

This important corollary is not only symbolized 
by the classic comparison of Zion’s peace to a river 
whose flow brings salvation to the Gentiles, a com- 
parison to the ‘ four heads’ of the river of Paradise 
which the preacher perhaps intends to recall by 
the choice of a text in which the plea for repentance 
appears in fourfold form, but is explicitly stated 
to be the great goal in view. Israel becomes the 
people of peace by ‘ making peace for the world.’ 

It is only as an illustration of that type of syna- 
gogue teaching which came nearest to Jesus’ own 
that we can avail ourselves of the rabbinic parallel 
so far as Jesus’ message is concerned. Verbal or 
literary connexion cannot be imagined to exist. 
No more can be probably assumed in the case of 
two other primitive Christian writers, both of whom 
had special occasion to know the best thought of 
the synagogue. And yet in the case of Paul and 
our first evangelist, who paints his own portrait in 
the words he uses to describe the ideal church 
teacher, ‘a scribe who has been made a disciple 
to the kingdom of heaven, who brings forth from 
his store things new and old,’ we have at least 
reflections of the same traditional modes of thought. 

Paul brings to a close his sublime defence of 
‘the ministry,’ to whose ranks he has been called, 
in 2 Co 31-6! supplying a definition in 518? of 
what he designates ‘ the ministry of reconciliation.’ 
The apostles and evangelists are bearers of a 
“gospel of peace,’ the message that God, through 
the work of Christ ‘ was reconciling the world unto 
Himself, not reckoning unto men their trespasses.’ 
This ministry of reconciliation God had committed 
to Paul and his fellow-evangelists, entrusting them 
with the ‘word of reconciliation,’ a message to 
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which in Ro 101* he applies the Isaian figure, ‘ How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of them 
that bring glad tidings of peace!’ His conclusion 
is, ‘ We, then, are ambassadors on behalf of Christ, 
as though God were entreating by us: we beseech 
you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God.’ 
Surely there is some affinity between the rabbinic 
ideal of repentant Israel as ‘the people of peace,’ 
so called because they ‘make peace for the world ’ 
with the God from whom both had become estranged, 
and Paul’s ideal of the bearers of Christ’s ‘ gospel 
of peace’ who are made God’s ambassadors of 
peace to the world, as though God were thus 
entreating his wayward sons to return and ‘be 
reconciled ’ to Him. 

Lastly, let us turn to those beatitudes which are 
not found elsewhere, but which Mt. substitutes 
for the Woes of Luke’s version of the Sermon on 
the Righteousness of Sons. They are attached 
(except for that on ‘ the meek,’ drawn from Ps 3711, 
whose placing varies in the MSS) between the first 
three, in which Mt. coincides with Lk., and that of 
the ‘persecuted’ in which the two Evangelists 
again come into coincidence. Of the beatitudes 
on ‘the merciful’ (v.”) and on the inwardly pure 
(‘pure in heart,’ v.8) we need say no more than 
that they represent qualities of the Christian 


disciple which are peculiarly significant to this 
Evangelist (cf. Mt’1878:35 1510-20), Our present con- 
cern is with the last of these added beatitudes, 
the blessing pronounced upon the ‘ peacemakers,’ 
and the particular form given to their reward, the 
fact that they are given that right which the 
heathen world disputes with Israel, and the Christian 
Church later with both pagan world and the 
Synagogue (Jn 13%, y Jn 32#- 41-51), ‘the right 
to be called children of God.’ Is it not probable, 
considering how closely this scribe-evangelist 
approaches to the best and highest ideals of Israel’s 
teachers, that he, too, has been influenced by the 
poetically beautiful and deeply religious hopes and 
aspirations of those scribes of his time who were 
not far from the kingdom of God? For we have 
seen that there were scribes of the older order who 
preached repentance to Israel as the ‘ entreaty’ of 
their Father in heaven, and offered them a ‘ gospel 
of peace’ not merely that they themselves might 
be ‘ reconciled to God,’ but that through repentance 
they might become worthy to bear the name of 
His children, as makers of ‘ peace for the world.’ 
It is in this sense, at all events, that we must take 
the unique benediction of the scribe-evangelist : 
Blessed are the peacemakers ; 
For they shall be called the children of God. 
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Literature. 


THE IDEA OF VALUE. . 


THE very title of this handsome volume—The Idea 
of Value, by Professor John Laird, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge University Press ; 18s. net)}—is intriguing, 
as intriguing as a book on ‘ Evolution’ was forty 
years ago, for, as Pringle Pattison says, in our day 
‘philosophical discussion is carried on more ex- 
plicitly in terms of value than at any previous 
time’ (‘ Idea of God,’ 39). Indeed, it may be said 
that explicitly since the time of Kant and Lotze— 
not to speak of Albrecht Ritschl in theology—this 
has been regarded as the best approach to phil- 
osophy and as supplying the key for the solution 
of its ultimate problems. Professor Laird hints, 
and we agree with him, that this was implicitly 
the problem of philosophy even before Kant’s day. 
In scholasticism, to take but one instance, was not 
the dispute between Nominalist and Realist just 


a dispute as to the relation between value and 
existence ? And such was surely the case in the 
great ontological argument of Anselm. 

What, then, could be more timely than a serious 
volume by one who is deservedly regarded as a 
master in philosophy on this whole matter, written 
with full consciousness of the gravity of his subject. 
The title of the book and the reputation of the 
author raise high expectations in the reader. 
Professor Laird justifies himself for including the 
province of economics in his discussion. His 
treatment of that department is a sufficient justi- 
fication for his so doing. The student of economic 
science, as well as the student of art or of morals, 
will find here subtle criticism and keen analysis of 
the concept of value prevailing in their respective 
fields. He discusses his subject-matter under the 
three heads, bonum utile, bonum jucundum, and 
bonum honestum, and in each of these departments 
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we have abundant evidence of adequate historical 
knowledge, penetrating criticism, and real insight. 

As a realist he devotes considerable space to the 
British moralists and particularly to the Scottish 
School, and no one can read his long critical dis- 
cussion on what the exponents of hedonism have 
to say concerning value without acknowledging his 
mastery in this field. If anything, his destructive 
criticism here suffers from over-elaborateness. We 
do not care to express an opinion as to the value 
of his criticism on the application of arithmetic, 
whether by Bentham or Bernoulli or others, to the 
pleasures and satisfactions of human beings; we 
feel that the whole attempt has more an historical 
and antiquarian interest than a practical and 
philosophical one. 

His treatment of Spinoza, of Reid and Price, as 
well as of Kant, is of more interest to the readers 
of this magazine, for here in our opinion he comes 
nearer the heart of his subject, and in chap. ix. 
he works towards a conclusion, namely, that in true 
valuing there is something more than mere caprice 
or subjective pleasing; there is ‘ objectivity.’ 
With this we agree, as well as with his notion that 
men’s activity in preferring and valuing may reveal 
the nature of a reality greater than they are con- 
scious of at the moment. But here our author 
stops, and this is just where we feel he ought to 
begin his serious work. And so after we have 
finished this book and enjoyed its style—which has 
its mannerisms, for example, the frequent usage 
of the phrase ‘to be sure’ and others—and sub- 
stance, we have the uneasy feeling that there is 
something lacking—and that something of the 
greatest importance. 

Is it not, as Pringle Pattison again says, just 
because at bottom it is a question of ‘ the divineness 
or the undivineness of the universe’ that is at 
issue that the question of values is important ? Is 
the ultimate essence and cause of all things only 
dust that rises up and is lightly laid again, or is it 
the Eternal Love with which Dante closes his vision 
—‘the Love that moves the Sun and the other 
Stars’? This is the great alternative, and in our 
opinion a treatment of value claiming to be ex- 
haustive that fails to deal with this suffers from 
an aching lacuna where a lacuna is disastrous. It 
is like a bridge without a keystone. We could well 
dispense with Maupertius and marginal increments 
for even a little discussion on this. This omission 
is all the more regrettable because we feel that the 
writer is on right lines. Surely something ought 
to have been said by the author on those writers, 
from Lange and Lotze to Pringle Pattison and 


Bosanquet, who have dealt with this question on 
the metaphysical arena—not to speak of those 
psychologists who maintain that all our values are 
the creations of our libidines and urges without any 
real objectivity. The book claims relative com- 
prehensiveness of treatment, and in our opinion 


-economics, art, and morals alike lead inevitably 


to metaphysics and theology, in which provinces 
alone the ultimate meaning and value of values 
can be determined. We are thankful for what we 
have in this book, and we therefore all the more 
regret what we havenot. Our sincere hope is that 
in some future volume this versatile and scholarly 
author may himself rectify his omission. 


ABRAHAMS EARLY HOME. 


Less than a century ago our knowledge of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian history was so limited that no 
scholar would have attempted to put it in writing ; 
to-day, owing to recent exploration, a single city 
in Lower Babylonia furnishes sufficient material 
for a large volume. In History and Monuments of 
Ur (Chatto & Windus ; 15s. net), by Mr. C. J. 
Gadd, M.A., F.S.A., of the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, 
we have depicted for us the local history of a city 
which existed as a centre of culture and the seat 
of the Moon-god’s worship long before the Flood. 
The author has gathered from many sources the 
most interesting facts now known concerning its 
fortunes for more than two thousand five hundred 
years. In an attractive style he leads the reader 
from the prehistoric period through the brilliant 
Sumerian and later Semitic kingdoms up to the 
final destruction by the Persians. The battle of 
the four kings with five (Gn 14), the connexion of 
Abraham with Ur, the identity of the Habiru with 
the Hebrews, and other matters are discussed. 
The book, needless to say, is the work of a com- 
petent scholar who has had some personal acquaint- 
ance with the city. It deserves to be said that it 
is beautifully illustrated with thirty-two plates, 
and contains a bibliography and index. Biblical 
students will find the volume an undoubted aid in 
understanding the beginnings of Israelite history. 


NABONIDUS AND BELSHAZZAR. 


Professor Raymond Philip Dougherty has given 
us a model discussion of an important and com- 
plicated historical problem in his Nabonidus and 
Belshazzar: A Study of the Closing Events of the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire (Milford ; 13s. 6d. net). 
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As Curator of the Babylonian Collection in Yale 
University, doubtless Professor Dougherty started 
with certain advantages for such a study, but no 
one will deny that he has made good use of them. 
His book is marked by the genuine spirit of research 
and also by discriminating judgment ; and he does 
his readers the inestimable service of carrying them 
back to the original Babylonian sources, which he 
presents in transliteration and translation, while 
in his argument he draws upon all the available 
sources—Greek, Jewish, and Ecclesiastical, as well 
as cuneiform. In particular he is inclined to give 
more weight to the evidence of Herodotus than it 
has been customary to do. 

The facts adduced by Professor Dougherty 
compel us to modify at several important points 
the current view of the history about and before 
the fall of Babylon, and of some of the chief historical 
characters. Nabonidus, for example, has been 
derided as little more than an antiquarian without 
concern for the political and military welfare of 
his empire, whose chief interest was in ‘ digging 
down to old foundations and reading the inscrip- 
tions of his predecessors.’ In this volume we learn 
how grave an injustice is done to him by such an 
estimate. ‘In reality Nabonidus is no longer pre- 
sented to our view as a monarch who devoted most 
of his time to an investigation of the past. What 
is now known concerning his career shows that 
much more important matters absorbed his atten- 
tion.’ It is certainly curious that he elected to 
stay away from Babylon for eight years at Tema 
(apparently the famous oasis) in Arabia, and one 
of the best parts of the book is a discussion of the 
motives, whether military, strategical, religious, 
antiquarian, or personal, which help to account for 
this ; but though there may have been a blend of 
many motives, the conclusion is that ‘some over- 
whelming political purpose, such as the establish- 
ment of real sovereignty over the Westland or the 
cementing of essential alliances, must have induced 
him to make Arabia the centre from which his 
influence radiated.’ 

Professor Dougherty contests the view that he 
was a usurper. He came of a noble family, had 
early experience of affairs, and he was the son-in- 
law of Nebuchadrezzar. His wife, Nitocris, whose 
name is Egyptian, was the daughter of Nebuchad- 
rezzar—so runs the argument—by an Egyptian 
princess, who may well have been the daughter of 
Necho, whom Nebuchadrezzar defeated at Car- 
chemish in 605 B.c., and with whom he may have 
made a treaty and sealed it by this marriage. These 
are only conjectures, but they are not without 


plausibility. Belshazzar, called ‘King’ in Dn 5?, 
seems to have been associated with his father 
Nabonidus in the government of the Babylonian 
empire, and during his father’s absence in Arabia 
he was ruler in Babylon; indeed, ‘there are 
many texts which indicate that Belshazzar almost 
equalled Nabonidus in position and prestige.’ 

Another point in which current conceptions are 
modified is the attitude of the Babylonians to 
Cyrus. They at first resisted him with great 
animosity, and the existence of an initial hostility 
between them is further attested by the Greek 
historians. It is of peculiar interest to hear so 
competent an investigator announce that ‘of all 
non-Babylonian records dealing with the situation 
at the close of the Neo-Babylonian empire the fifth 
chapter of Daniel ranks next to cunetform literature 
in accuracy so far as outstanding events are con- 
cerned.’ It begins to look as if Biblical traditions 
deserve more credence than critics have sometimes 
been willing to concede to them. Altogether this 
is a book to be welcomed for its clear arrange- 
ment of facts and for its substantial addition to our 
information. 


TIME. 


‘Nothing is more striking in modern thought 
than the rapprochement between physics and meta- 
physics, particularly since the eighties of last 
century, when the Michelson-Morley experiment 
was performed. . .. This is largely because the 
new physics, having rejected the Absolute Motion, 
Time and Space of Newton, is thrown back to a 
discussion of its own fundamental concepts. This 
brings physics to the borderland of metaphysics, 
and the rapprochement centres around Time, hence 
its prominence in contemporary thought.’ We 
quote from a remarkable book, The Problem of 
Time, by Mr. J. Alexander Gunn, Ph.D. (Allen & 
Unwin ; 16s.net). From the first dawn of specula- 
tion until now there has been no problem that has 
seemed so baffling as that of Time. The problem 
might be popularly expressed thus. ‘ Time flies. 
it is said. What is the medium of its flight ? 
Space? Certainly not, for then time would be a 
spatial object, akin to an arrow or an electric 
current. If time flies, it is argued, then it is in 
time that it flies, so we get the paradox of two 
times, one of which moves while the other is per- 
manent and unchanging.’ 

Dr. Gunn’s treatise is a monument of learning 
and industry. It may be confidently affirmed that 
no such historical and critical study of the subject 
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has ever before been produced. With extra- 
ordinary care and competence he has traced lines 
of thought from the earliest times of Greek phil- 
-osophy down to the present day. He is equally 
at home in physics and in metaphysics. It should 
be said, however, that his work is not for the general 
reader. Especially when he deals with the theory 
of relativity he assumes more knowledge than many 
students of philosophy possess, but his review of 
the criticisms of that theory which have been 
offered by competent philosophic thinkers is most 
illuminating. Where the united wisdom of the 
ages has failed to solve the riddle of time it is not 
to be thought that Dr. Gunn succeeds. He indeed 
offers no solution, but by his survey and criticism 
of the work of previous thinkers he has contributed 
a valuable chapter to the history of philosophy. 


THE BELIEF OF PASCAL. 


We owe a very considerable debt to Professor 
Clement C. J. Webb of Oxford for his writings on 
theology, and particularly on the philosophy of 
religion, and he has added to our debt by his 
new book on Pascal’s Philosophy of Religion 
(Milford ; 6s. net). Pascal is not a figure who 
would be sympathetic to Professor Webb. But he 
is a thinker whose significance has been largely 
ignored by historians of philosophy, and he is one 
who in some measure has anticipated the modern 
point of view. It is apparently these facts that 
have attracted Professor Webb to him as a subject 
of exposition. The book is a delightful one to 
read, with far less of the involved style that some- 
times makes Professor Webb a little exhausting, 
and it is one that, while dealing with a far-off per- 
sonality, takes us right to the heart of problems 
which are occupying us to-day. 

The prevailing religious philosophy of Pascal’s 
day regarded belief as something that could be 
established by intellectual means. This was the 
position of Descartes, to whom Pascal owed much. 
Pascal dissented from this. For him the one way 
to belief was experience of the grace of God in 
Christ. It was in this standpoint that he antici- 
pated the position of our own day—that the notion 
of God is one reached only through that specific 
experience which we call religion. In this also 
Pascal differs from the Roman Church which, 
curiously, has become the champion of the rights 
of the old ‘ natural theology.’ 

The main burden of Professor Webb’s study has 
been indicated. But there are separate discussions 
of every aspect of Pascal’s thought and belief. And 


in the course of these chapters the reader will find 
himself being conducted through the whole field of 
religious doctrine by one who is a delightful and 
illuminating cicerone. 


THE SCIENCE OF CHARACTER. 


Just as the Middle Ages were largely dominated 
by the science of formal logic as a key to the 
explanation of all reality, so it would appear that 
our own age is very largely dominated by the 
science of psychology. There is, however, this 
important change, that experts differ as to what 
psychology itself really is. In this volume, The 
Science of Character, by Ludwig Klages (Allen & 
Unwin ; tos. 6d. net), who is designated ‘the 
leading psychologist of Germany,’ excellently 
translated by Mr. W. H. Johnston, B.A., one of the 
translators also of Hegel’s ‘ Science of Logic’ and 
himself a distinguished philosopher, we have a view 
of the principles of psychology which is unusual, 
and worthy of serious consideration. Certain 
features only of his view can be mentioned here, 
and for the rest the book itself must be read. 

There is to begin with a wholesome insistence on 
the uniqueness of every individual person—a point 
very specially emphasized by the personal idealists 
and pragmatists, and by none more so or more 
brilliantly than by William James. To ignore this 
and to factorize men into sensations, conations, 
and intellections, these in turn being analysed into 
neurotic and physiological processes, is in the 
author’s opinion the bane and the barrenness of 
‘modern’ psychology. ‘The entire achievements 
of the so-called science in this respect is out- 
weighed by a single page of Goethe or of Jean 
Paul’s psychology’ (p. 51). So thorough is this 
individualism of the author that Nietzsche and 
Max Stirner become respectable in their revolt, 
until we wonder if there is such a thing as a 
general science of psychology at all. 

Secondly, the author insists on the unity of 
man’s spiritual life. Sensations in man cannot be 
explained if we forget that they are the sensations 
of a living, conscious, volitional, spiritual being. 
The writer revives the old trichotomy familiar to 
theologians and Greek philosophers of body, soul, 
and spirit. 

Thirdly, the book is largely concerned with the 
different types of moral character—characterology, 
as he calls it; and there is an attempt psycho- 
logically to explain them and reduce them to type— 
a kind of attempt with psychological urges as the 
explanatory principle, such as the crude attempt of 
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Theophrastus. Thus he deals with what may be 
called moral psychology, and he gives in three 
appendices tabulated schemata of driving forces or 
urges of character, sensuous, personal, spiritual, 
corresponding to his threefold division into body, 
soul, and spirit. 

Apart from the technical theories underlying the 
book and their applications there are valuable dis- 
cussions, as, for instance, on the temperaments, and 
obiter dicta of a more general kind which we fancy 
will be unwelcome in some quarters. Thus on 
America and the War he says: ‘ America made 
war on Germany in honest indignation because it 
was printed in the newspapers that Prussian 
militarism wanted to conquer the world and was 
rioting in devilish crimes ; and this was printed in 
the newspapers because a few high priests of 
Mammon hoped that American intervention in the 
War would be a lucrative business for them. 
Americans thought they were fighting for pretty 
phrases like liberty and justice ; in fact they were 
fighting for the increase of bank reserves. These 
“« free citizens” are in fact puppets who imagine 
they are free, and a single glance at American 
methods of work, or American methods of amuse- 
ment, is enough to show that l’homme machine is 
no longer imminent, but has already become reality 
there’ (p. 270). This is a hard saying, and if, like 
Ecclesiastes, he ‘looked again’ he might come to 
a different and perhaps a juster conclusion. The 
author is-a pessimist who is convinced that all 
nations will become by and by mechanised—‘ but 
this is of no particular interest, since in the end 
the destruction of all is inevitable.’ 

In spite of this we are grateful to Mr. Johnston 
and the publishers for making it possible for 
English-speaking students to get acquainted with 
the views of one who has deservedly a high reputa- 
tion on the continent as a psychologist. We have 
noticed typographical errors on pp. 48 line 11, 
and 225 line 17. 


FOLKLORE, MAGIC, MEDIAZV AL 
ROMANCE. 


There can be few living scholars capable of doing 
justice to Dr. Moses Gaster’s three volumes of 
collected Studies and Texts in Folklore, Magic, 
Medieval Romance, Hebrew Apocrypha, and 
Samaritan Archeology (Maggs Bros.), which repre- 
sent the fruit of fifty years’ intense preoccupation 
with recondite studies in many fields. Dr. Gaster 
writes with equal ease in English, French, and 
German, and is as much at home in Rumanian, 


_Deissmann. 
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~ Hebrew, and Samaritan as in any of these languages. 


The variety of topics treated in these ample volumes 
is astounding. They range from Unknown Hebrew 
Versions of the Tobit Legend and the Oldest 
Version of the Midrash Megillah to the Legend of 
the Grail, the History of the Destruction of the 
Round Table as told in Hebrew in the year 1279, 
the Legend of Merlin, the Modern Origin of Fairy 
Tales, Gulliver among the Lilliputians in the 
Twelfth Century, and English Charms of the 
Seventeenth Century. These are only specimens 
drawn from a list of sixty-one learned discussions. 

But, though learned, they are never dull; some- 
times, indeed, they are of thrilling interest—the 
sixty-five pages, for example, dealing with an old 
Hebrew Romance of Alexander, which is translated 
in full with prefatory comment, or the forty-nine 
pages devoted to the Sword of Moses, with its 
extraordinary list of charms. Equally interesting 
are the ‘ Hebrew Visions of Hell and Paradise,’ 
where the curious will see how far the later Jews 
travelled from the sobriety of the Old Testament. 
At the gate of hell, for example, Elijah showed R. 
Joshua, the son of Levi, ‘men hanging by their 
hair ; these were they that let their hair grow to 
adorn themselves for sin. Others were hanging by 
their eyes; these were they that followed their 
eyes to sin, and did not place God before their face. 
Others were hanging by their noses; these were 
they that perfumed themselves to sin. Others 
were hanging by their tongues; these were they 
that had slandered,’ and so on. 

Dr. Gaster’s profound knowledge of the 
Samaritans and their literature is amply illustrated 


by a number of studies devoted to Samaritan” 


subjects. There is, for example, a very interesting 
Samaritan parallel, translated, to the Apocryphal 
story of Susanna. There are discussions of 
Samaritan Phylacteries and Amulets, of the Chain 
of Samaritan High Priests, of the Jewish knowledge 
of the Samaritan Alphabet in the Middle Ages, of 
Popular Judaism at the Time of the Second Temple 
in the Light of Samaritan Traditions, etc. Three 
plates illustrate the discussion of Samaritan 
Phylacteries, and there are other beautifully repro- 
duced illustrations in the book. The discussions 
are characterized by all the wide and minute learn- 
ing which one would expect from a scholar who can 
say, ‘ With all modesty I may claim to have seen 
most of the Samaritan MSS in England and in 
Nablus.’ 

Once Dr. Gaster crosses swords with Professor 
While paying a noble tribute to his 
‘ Light from the Ancient East’ as ‘a book full of 
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new suggestions,’ he disputes the argument of the 
section entitled ‘ Jewish Prayers for Vengeance at 
Rheneia,’ maintaining that these prayers are of 
Christian origin. On every page of these volumes 
is curious information, the fruit of a lifetime of 
learned research, and stimulus to further research. 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS. 


Dr. Walter E. Bundy, Professor of English Bible 
in De Pauw University, has written a book entitled 
The Religion of Jesus (Cassell ; 12s. 6d. net) which 
may be regarded as belonging to the newer liberalism 
in Christian theology. It was Professor B. W. Bacon 
who familiarized many of us with the distinction 
between the nimeteenth-century liberalism and the 
twentieth-century idealism. In the former, Chris- 
tianity is conceived as the religion of Jesus; in 
the latter, as the religion about Jesus. But since 
_ the rise of the eschatological school it has been 
more difficult to maintain the older liberalism, and 
a newer liberalism has been proclaiming itself 
which, while no less emphatic as to the ethical or 
practical bearing of Christianity, does more justice 
to the Christian experience of religion. Of this 
newer tendency in liberalism, Professor Bundy’s 
book supplies a good example. 

Tt is not that his book is a very original abate 
tion to theological learning. But it will be at 
once understood by the layman and appreciated 
by the student. It is based largely on the work of 
some recent German writers, and is much influ- 
enced by Schweitzer. The quotation that follows 
not only reminds us of the conclusion of ‘ The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus,’ but serves to gather 
up the teaching of the book: ‘ Who was Jesus ? 
This study has sought to show on the basis of the 
New Testament, the history and psychology of 
religion, that Jesus was a religious subject, an 
experient of religion, the most religious personality, 
the possessor of the richest and most resourceful 
religious experience of our human history. The 
author is not ready to say who Jesus was, all that 
He was; but he feels that Jesus is religiously 
sufficient for all our human needs. He feels that 
we may actually trust Jesus in the most serious 
matter of our human experience, that of living hfe 
religiously.’ 

Consistently with the above, and conformably 
with theological liberalism in general, Professor 
Bundy is out of sympathy with the Christian 
dogmatic tradition. Indeed, he appears to find no 
place for creed and dogma at all. He regards the 
acceptance of Christianity in its historical forms 
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and statements as a useless ‘ intellectual sacrifice.’ 
But most modern dogmaticians are ready to ac- 
knowledge the limitations of creed and dogma, 
while being at the same time convinced of their 
usefulness ; and this is a consideration to which 
Professor Bundy does not give due weight. 

The scope of the book may be further indicated 
by the titles of its five elaborate chapters, which 
deal successively with the religious genius, faith, 
consciousness, demands, and authority of- Jesus, 
The expositions tend to be diffuse and redundant, 
but they are clear and vigorous in style, and the 
writer has many searching things to say of present- 
day Christianity. 


DR. JOHN WHITE. 


It is not enough, apparently, that ‘men of the 
hour ’ occupy the most prominent positions in our 
daily and weekly newspapers and in our monthly 
Magazines (with the latest photographs). It is 
also necessary to have their biographies from the 
cradle up to date. Quite recently we have had 
the biography of the Prince of Wales and of the 
new Prime Minister, and already we have a bio- 
graphy of the newly elected Moderator of the re- 
united Church of Scotland, Dr. John White, by 
Mr. Alexander Gammie (James Clarke; 5s. net). 
In Scotland, at all events, the first Moderator of 
the re-united Presbyterian Church is for the moment 
as important as the new Prime Minister. Dr. 
White has been chosen to fill the office because 
during the latest and most critical stages of the 
prolonged negotiations that preceded the union of 
last month he proved himself a most persuasive 
and influential leader in the General Assembly of 
his own Church. He is just over sixty, a young 
man for so influential a position, but with a brilliant 
record both at Glasgow University and the theo- 
logical hall, where he studied under men of the 
distinction of Lord Kelvin and Edward Caird, 
afterwards Master of Balliol. As a minister of 
the Established Church of Scotland, in which at 
present he fills the position of minister of the 
historic Barony Church of Glasgow, with its three 
thousand members in full communion, he has shown 
himself a resourceful and forceful personality, an 
outspoken yet attractive preacher and a worthy 
successor to some of the ablest men in the Scottish 
Church. In the General Assembly of his Church 
he had gradually won an ascendancy in its councils 
that was recognized in 1925 by his election to the 
Moderator’s chair. He is thus called a second time 
to that outstanding position of leadership, in which 
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his former experience will doubtless prove invalu- 
able. Now, however, he has to make the beginnings 
—and this at a most critical time in the experience 
of all our churches—in the delicate processes of 
cementing and strengthening the re-union he has 
worked so whole-heartedly to bring about. He 
has already shown himself a man of ideas and 
originality, and with the capacity for getting his 
ideas carried out. It is clearly acknowledged by the 
General Assembly of the newly constituted Church 
of Scotland that its members feel they have placed 
at their head a leader of resource and abounding 
energy equal to a great task. All that Mr. Gammie 
has written of his career will justify the remarkable 
vote of confidence passed by what may justly be 
described as the most representative and the 
most unanimous General Assembly of Presbyterian 
Scotland that has ever yet been convened. 


Professor Hans Driesch of Leipsic wrote a book 
last year containing in brief compass his philo- 
sophical system. It was intended to give, in a more 
or less popular fashion, a complete, scientifically 
founded picture of the universe. Beyond the 
limits laid down by natural science, his philosophy 
does not allow itself to go. The book has been 
translated by Mr. W. H. Johnston, B.A., under the 
title Man and the Universe (Allen & Unwin; 
6s. net). 

Dr. Driesch is well known in this country as a 
protagonist of neo-vitalism in biological theory, 
nor are his metaphysical positions unknown to the 
English reader ; and many will turn with interest 
to this complete, if compendious, exposition of 
his philosophy. We shall not attempt to outline 
the contents of the volume, which treats successively 
of the Apprehension of the Universe, the Nature 
of the Universe, and Man as a Member of the 
Universe. We should like to say, however, that 
there is much in it which should prove of especial 
interest to readers of this magazine. In particular, 
one recalls the references to religion and the question 
of immortality. And the conclusion may also be 
cited: ‘We can never fashion a realm of pure 
spirit on earth. But we have the power to strive 
after it and to realize it if only fragmentarily. 
The first demand here is that selfishness, whether 
personal or national, be cast off.’ 


After more than twenty years the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society has published a new edition of the 
memoir of the life and work of Alfred Saker of the 


Cameroons (Carey Press ; 2s. 6d. net). Mr. Saker 
not only established but carried on for thirty-two 
years what David Livingstone described as the 
most remarkable mission work among savage 
tribes on the African coast. His wife also was his 
comrade in all his labours, and devoted herself with 
unremitting toil in training women and children 
to be Christian wives and teachers. From first to 
last it is a story worthy to be retold. 


In his indefatigable pursuit of great men to con- 
tribute to various symposia, Sir James Marchant 
has come to the subject of reunion, and in The 
Reunion of Christendom: A Survey of the Present 
Position (Cassell; 7s. 6d. net) he has certainly 
included some really big guns. To mention only a 
few, there are Cardinal Bourne, who opens the dis- 
cussion; Archbishop Germanos of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, Archbishop Séderblom, Dr. 
Garvie, Dr. Scott Lidgett, Principal Martin, Bishop 
Manning, and Dr. Orchard. They all contribute 
to the reader’s understanding or perplexity accord- 
ing to their ability. The idea is that we can never 
have reunion until we understand one another’s 
point of view. And certainly Cardinal Bourne 
leaves no doubt of his. It may be roughly sum- 
marized as follows: ‘ What is the good of all you 
others talking about unity? There is only one 
unity, that of the true Church. You others are 
outsiders. If you come in and submit you will be 
received, but only on complete submission.’ And 
that is that. With the Roman Church ruled out 
by itself, there is more hope of the ‘ outsiders’ 
coming to agreement by and by. And in any case 
this free discussion will enlighten Christian people 
as to the barriers to be overleapt before the great 
consummation can arrive. By that time (perhaps) 
the Roman Church may be willing to come down 
off its stilts. 


In anticipation of the great ecclesiastical event 
in Edinburgh last month, the reunion of the United 
Free Church with the Church of Scotland, it was 
to be expected that the life-story of Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers, the notable leader of the Disruption in 
1843, would be told afresh. This has been done in 
brief yet adequate and admirable form under the 
title Thomas Chalmers: Apostle of Union, by the 
Rev. Adam Philip, D.D. (James Clarke; 5s. net). 
Dr. Chalmers was even more than the leader of the 
four hundred ministers of the Church of Scotland 
who sacrificed stipends and manses for what they 
deemed a vital matter of conscience. Long before 
that event, and ever afterwards till he laid down 
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his life, he had proved himself in the words of 
Principal Denney, ‘our greatest Scotsman since 
John Knox.’ One wonders how many of the 
present generation are at all familiar with the 
remarkable life-story of the very young minister 
of a small country church in Fifeshire who came 
out of a serious illness with a new outlook upon 
the responsibilities of his sacred calling, and there- 
after left such a universal and enduring influence 
on the religious life of his country. What he did 
when suddenly called upon to deal with the appalling 
conditions of two populous parishes in Glasgow 
proved that here was a man of amazing resource, 
untiring energy, and the faculty of getting other 
men to put their shoulders to the wheel. He was 
the zealous evangelical preacher to crowded con- 
gregations, but he was not one whit less zealous 
for the education of the young and for the uplift 
of the victims of intemperance, laziness, and 
poverty. What he did for Church and school 
extension in Glasgow was only a foretaste of the 
extraordinary capacity he showed after the Dis- 
ruption in establishing the Sustentation Fund, 
which was the means of maintaining the Free 
Churches in every part of Scotland. Dr. Philip has 
quite adequately summarized the story of the 
Disruption in a brief chapter, whilst he devotes 
another to the ‘Church Leader,’ and in other 
chapters describes his ‘influence on religious life,’ 
his “memorable sayings,’.and characteristic anec- 
dotes about him. 


Liberation (Constable; ros. net) is the apt title 
of a posthumous volume by the late Dr. Stanley 
Alfred Mellor, who was a successor of Martineau 
in Liverpool, occupying for ten years the pulpit of 
Hope Street Unitarian Church. The first part of 
the volume consists of sustained reflections on the 
Ideal and Problem of Freedom, followed by some 
short addresses on certain cognate themes ; but the 
bulk of the volume is composed of addresses and 
sermons on the religious life. And ‘liberation ’ 
sounds the keynote of the whole. For Dr. Mellor 
was never content to rest in the thought-forms of 
tradition or convention, but kept scrutinizing them, 
and abandoned them unhesitatingly when they no 
longer commended themselves to his mind. In 
particular he reacted from the historic creeds and 
dogmas of Christendom, seeking the truth of religion 
along the lines of a liberal Christian theology. 

He appears to have been an attractive preacher. 
His addresses and sermons bear witness to a 
direct and vivid style of utterance, and to a power 
of lucid exposition. If they sometimes betray a 


certain self-consciousness and even self-centredness, 
this may be forgiven in one who often felt himself 
driven by the compelling urge of truth over un- 
charted seas. 

Mr. Middleton Murry, who writes an introduction 
to the book, says of the author: ‘The question 
to which he had to find an answer was this: Is 
religion possible, now that the will-to-believe is 
not? Or less absolutely, and perhaps more 
accurately, Is religion possible for those to whom the 
will-to-believe is not ? With this question the 
whole of this book is passionately, and almost 
exclusively, concerned.’ 


A Psalm that has made Heroes (Epworth Press ; 
2s. net) is the title of a little book by Mr. Albert 
J. Farnsworth, which seeks to describe some events 
in history in which the forty-sixth psalm brought 
blessing and comfort to human hearts. The 
descriptions, if often long drawn out, are well and 
clearly written. At the head of each of the ten 
papers composing the volume is quoted some version 
in English, whether translation or paraphrase, of 
the psalm under annotation. The writer’s in- 
debtedness to such a work as Mr. Prothero’s ‘ The 
Psalms in Human Life’ is obvious. 


That John Wesley is still a living force in the 
world, no one would dream of denying. But it is 
instructive to see how far his influence has ex- 
tended, and this has been shown to us in Wesley as 
a World Force, edited by Mr. John Telford, B.A. 
(Epworth Press; 3s. net). The book consists of 
contributions from representative men, inside and 
outside of Wesleyanism. Dr. W. B. Selbie opens 
with an article on ‘What We may Learn from 
Wesley.’ Sir William Ashley writes on ‘ Wesley’s 
Influence on Christian Thought.’ Then come 
articles, by different hands, on Wesley’s Influence 
on England, Ireland, Scotland, America, Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Germany, 
and Japan and Korea. Not only Wesleyans, but 
all interested in vital religion, will read these essays 
with interest and profit. 


There is much human interest in the simple little 
apologetic for God and Christ which the Rev. H. 
Mortimer Sinfield, ‘a humble Methodist minister,’ 
presents in dialogue form in The Only Way (Epworth 
Press ; paper, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net). The 
illustrations may sometimes be trite and the 
quotations commonplace, and the apologetic may 
be on conventional lines, but the author has suc- 
ceeded in producing a very readable book, charged 
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with sincerity. It seems pointless, however, to 
raise the question of the authenticity of the Nature 
miracles of Jesus, only to fight shy of any discussion 
of it. The burden of the volume is that even if 
faith in God and Christ were shaken the philosophy 
of love would remain. But the writer’s faith in 
God and Christ is not shaken, not even in the face 
of an overwhelming sorrow. 


Popular Preaching, by the Rev. Dinsdale T. 
Young, D.D. (Epworth Press ; 3s. 6d. net), is the 
Fernley Lecture for 1929. In it the writer, himself 
a popular preacher, discourses in his own vivid and 
arresting way on such topics as the significance of 
popular preaching, its perversions, concomitants, 
constraints, and perils. There are passages which 
in their raciness remind one of Spurgeon’s lectures 
to his students. But the predominating element is 
a passionate faith in the power and effectiveness of 
preaching. It is a book which, while containing 
many shrewd observations and instructive hints, is 
essentially a powerful series of exhortations to 
preachers to magnify their office and preach the 
Word of the gospel with hearts on fire. 


The Dawn beyond the Sunset, by Mr. Norman 
T. M‘Donald (Epworth Press ; 5s. net), is a book 
that will bring comfort and delight to many. The 
writer is the son-in-law of Dr. F. W. Boreham, and 
seems to have caught something of his fine sensi- 
bility and delicate touch. His book is not argu- 
mentative, but discursive and hortatory. It might 
almost be called an anthology, for the writer has 
woven into it an extraordinary number of all the 
finest things in prose and verse which have been 
written about the hereafter. It is not a book to 
criticise, but to meditate upon and quietly enjoy. 
It is wisely reticent, carefully scriptural, and 
breathes throughout a spirit of healthy and 
courageous optimism. 


From the Tops of the Hills is the title of a series 
of short articles by the late Rev. Arthur Hoyle, 
reprinted from ‘The Methodist Recorder, and 
published by the Epworth Press (5s. net). They 
cover a wide field. To read these brief but sug- 
gestive essays is like listening to the pleasant talk 
of a man of wide reading and well-stored mind and 
in close touch with the religious tendencies of our 
time. Under the heading of ‘ Politicians and 
Parsons’ he has some candid talk about reputed 
eloquent preachers to whom a congregation listens 
with the impression of gaining a real stimulus to 
their faith and practice. They liked the sermon 


while it lasted; it was pleasant and instructive at 
the moment, and-then, it was gone like a dream 
when one awoke from sleep. In another address 
on ‘ The New Teaching’ he deals with two books, 
each of which has greatly influenced him. The 
first is ‘Christ’s Message of the Kingdom,’ by 
Professor A. G. Hogg, and published by Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark for 2s. ‘I really do not know,’ he 
writes, ‘how any man can better spend fifteen 
weeks of reading-time than by the perusal of this 
modest little volume.’ ‘ Fifteen weeks is the time 
the author asks, and he knows very well what he is ~ 
about.’? Mr. Hoyle made the test, so that he knew 
the author was within the mark. We pass on his 
recommendation. The second book is ‘ The Nature 
and Purpose of Christian Society,’ by T. R. Glover. 
‘There is plenty in it, and nobody will find out 
how much there 7s in it until he has given to it 
about the same space of time Professor Hogg asks 
for his book.’ 


Some Minor Characters in the New Testament 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net) is a new work by 
that well-known New Testament scholar, Professor 
A.T. Robertson of the Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville. The chapters contained in it have 
appeared already in various religious journals. The 
characters passed under review are Nicodemus, 
Andrew, Herod the Great, Caiaphas, Pilate, Mary 
Magdalene, Epaphras, Gamaliel, and ten or twelve 
others, including ‘ Felix the Grafter’ and the two 
members of ‘ the first Ananias Club.’ Contrary to 
the expectations which these two descriptive titles 
might raise, the papers consist for the most part of 
plain and unvarnished expositions of the Biblical 
references, but illustrated now and then from con~ 
temporary life and conditions. The preacher will 
find in this work a useful and reliable expository 
basis for his sermons on New Testament characters, 
The theological standpoint is, when it appears, 
conservative. 


Is Christianity a real social force? It is, says 
Mr. Edward M‘Lellan in the last Hartley Lecture, 
Jesus the Reformer (Holborn Publishing House ; 
5s. net). It is, and it always has been, and it has ~ 
never been more so than to-day. The writer 
surveys history up to to-day from this standpoint 
and contends that man has it in him to rise above 
adverse conditions, that none of the other religions 
of the world can really lift him up, that the 
Christian religion can, and that Jesus alone is the 
hope of the world. These are large generalizations, 
but the writer supports them by sound argument, 
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and both his earnestness and his knowledge help 
to make his argument persuasive. It is a good 
book into which wide reading and clear thinking 
have gone to make it good. 


Every student of Hebrew knows, or ought to 
know, something of his debt to Gesenius, to whom 
“belongs the distinction of having begun a lexicon 
that maintained its supremacy for over a hundred 
years,’ These words are taken from Dr. Edward 
Frederick Miller’s Influence of Gesenius on Hebrew 
Lexicography (Milford ; 7s. 6d. net), a work which 
carefully discusses his lexicographical principles, 
traces his Manual Lexicon through the successive 

- editions of Dietrich, Muhlau and Volck, and Buhl, 
Socin, and Zimmern, briefly discusses the merits of 
Hebrew-English Lexicons based on Gesenius, and 
concludes with an extensive bibliography. One 
gets from this interesting volume an impression of 
the uncertainty—especially before the advent of 
Assyriology—that attaches to the nature and origin 
of Hebrew roots. Gesenius was among those who 
ever keep the open mind and approach fresh facts 
without prejudice. The technical discussion is 
preceded by a brief sketch of his life which reveals 
him as a man of attractive nature and indefatigable 
industry, though hardly a profoundly religious 
person. 

Apart from ‘synonoymous’ (p. 9) and ‘accute’ 
(p. 21) there is one amusing misprint on p. 16, where 
we are told that Gesenius ‘ began his first lexicon 
when he was repentent, at Goettingen, in the winter 
of 1806-07.’ It should of course be Repetent. There 
is also an awkward chronological slip on p. 15. 
‘Robinson tells us that he was present at Gesenius’ 
opening lecture on Genesis, in 1808. Nineteen 
years before, when he began at Halle, he had only 
fourteen students in his class... . Now he had 
five hundred.’ As Gesenius was born in 1786 (1785, 
according to Cheyne, Founders of O.T. Criticism, 
p- 54), he would thus have begun to lecture when 
he was three years of age—which were precocity 
indeed. Gesenius was not only a mighty scholar, 
but an amazingly popular teacher, over a thousand 
students attending his two classes annually ; and it 
is fitting that the memory of the man as well as of 
his work should be kept alive by this book, which 
rests upon wide and painstaking investigation in 
out-of-the-way sources. 


Under the appropriate title Six Great Anglicans 
—Charles Simeon, John Keble, Walter Farquhar 
Hook, F. W. Robertson, Charles Kingsley, and 
_Samuel A. Barnett—the Rey. Canon F. W. Head, 


M.C., B.D., has published a series of lectures on 
Pastoral Theology, delivered last year in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (S.C.M.; 6s. net). The lives 
of these outstanding clergymen cover rather more 
than the period of last century. There is not a 
page in the volume that is not worth reading. The 
lectures were delivered to candidates for ordination. 
It was the desire of Canon Head to make these 
parish priests live again as worthy examples for 
their successors of to-day, and he has succeeded. 
Tt is in every sense a far cry from Charles Simeon 
and John Keble in the earlier years of last century 
to Canon Barnett in his labours amid the appalling 
conditions of East London in its last decade, but 
Canon Head in every instance shows an accurate 
knowledge of the different circumstances of time 
and place, together with a sane and unbiased 
judgment. 

It is difficult to say which of these half-dozen 
lectures is the best of the series, but we should give 
the prize to that dealing with Robertson of 
Brighton. ‘ What has he to teach us ?’ the writer 
asks. ‘Chiefly, I think, the tremendous import- 
ance of preaching in the work of the Christian 
ministry,’ is his answer. ‘There is great hunger 
now as then for a real message.’ 


The Rt. Rev. G. K. A. Bell, D.D., Bishop of 
Chichester, has written a useful little book, solid 
and informative, entitled A Brief Sketch of the 
Church of England (S.C.M.; 4s. net). Dr. Bell’s 
zeal for the Church he serves so ably is well known, 
as also his tolerance and fair-mindedness, and many 
beyond the Anglican communion will read his 
pages with interest and profit. The volume begins 
happily by drawing a parallel between ecclesiastical 
and architectural development: ‘the Church of 
England, like Canterbury Cathedral, is a succession 
of buildings.’ Then the successive ‘ buildings ’ are 
rapidly sketched, from the structure founded by 
Augustine to that raised by the Reformers. The 
character of the Church of England as ‘ compre- 
hensive’ is then clearly brought out. The chapters 
that follow treat of the Prayer Book, the Bishop, 
the Parish Priest, and the Representative As- 
semblies. The meaning of ‘establishment’ is 
described with great care, and the character of 
what would be involved in ‘disestablishment ’ 
tentatively set forth. The concluding chapters 
deal with Church Property, the Lambeth Confer- 
ence, and the relations of the Anglican with other 
Christian Communions. A book that describes the 
Enthronement of the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and contains the programme of the Lambeth 
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Conference of 1930 is obviously up to date. A 
book which terminates on this note is clearly in 
touch with the spirit of the age : ‘ It is certain that 
the desire for unity is deeper than it has ever been, 
and that the fellowship which so surely grows 
between the Church of England and other Christian 
communions in faith and hope and love will find 
more and more its true outward and visible ex- 
pression.’ 


The Secret of the African, by Mr. Edwin W. Smith 
(S.C.M. ; 3s. 6d. net), is a series of seven lectures 
on African religion. Mr. Smith has shown in his 
previous writings, notably ‘ The Golden Stool,’ his 
intimate knowledge of African life and his keen 
sympathy with the African. His present book 
deals mainly with the African’s awareness of God, 
with chapters treating of magic and spiritism, and 
an estimate of the strength and weakness of African 
religion. He has deliberately dwelt on the highest 
and best, and has striven to show what elements of 
belief there are in the native mind waiting to 
respond to the gospel. The book is written in an 
interesting and popular style, and is well fitted to 
act as an introduction to the study of African 
religion. 


In Seekers and Saints: Studies of Religious 
Experience, by Mr. W. J. Ferrar (S.P.C.K.; 6s. 
net), the author gives us a series of unconnected 
essays on noted, and in some cases unnoted, figures 
in the religious world. They are all interesting, 
and the point of special interest is that many of 
them are more or less unfamiliar to the ordinary 
reader, who will be glad to hear of them from so 
competent an instructor. The book begins with 
the Hymn of Cleanthes, and both in this study and 
in others we have an informing exposition of 
Stoicism at its best. Then we have ‘ Lake Orta 
and S. Guilio,’ ‘The Homilies of St. Macarius,’ 
“The Great Days of St. Martin de Tours,’ ‘St. 
Malachy of Armagh,’ and a few others better 
known, such as George Fox. It will be seen that 
there is nothing hackneyed in this book. The 
reader will be pleasantly occupied in adding to 
his knowledge of many byways of religious 
history. This is distinctly a book for the book- 
lover. 


The United Council for Missionary Education is 
doing a real service to the cause of Christian missions 
by the publication, through the medium of the 
Student Christian Movement, of the series of biog- 
raphies of those men and women of the past who 


may fittingly be called the heroes and heroines of 
the mission fields. ‘Fhe latest is Thomas Birch 
Freeman: The Son of an African, ‘the greatest 
pioneer missionary West Africa has ever known,’ 
as Mr. F. Deaville Walker describes him (5s. net). 
Mr. Walker, who has already given proof of his 
skill in his biography of William Carey, tells us 
that his fairly exhaustive researches have shown 
Freeman to be an even greater man than he had 
previously supposed ; and yet outside the ranks of 
Methodism, from which this remarkable man 
emerged, the son of an African father and an 
English mother, how many know anything of his 
truly heroic work among the savage natives of the 
Gold: Coast and Ashanti nearly a century ago? 
They have read more about Sir Garnet Wolseley 
and his military expedition against the Ashantis 
and the capture of their capital Kumasi. What a 
very different story is that told in this volume of 
the capture of king and capital of that savage 
military race by the amazing heroism and uncon- 
querable persistence of this brave soldier of the 
Cross ! Thomas Freeman was the first white man 
who had ever led an expedition through the almost 
impenetrable forest and dared to present himself 
unarmed before a heathen monarch with all his 
armed chieftains around him. There is nothing 
in fiction to surpass the chapters in this book, 
‘Through the Forest to Kumasi’ and ‘ Received 
by the Ashanti King,’ descriptive of the adventure 
of this young missionary of twenty-nine. Like 
other pioneers, Thomas Freeman had often greater 
difficulties to overcome among the Christians than 
those he conquered among the heathen on the Gold 
Coast. 


An excellent book on how to teach religion, and 
especially the Christian religion, to children has 
been written by the Rev. H. W. Fox, D.S.O., M.A., 
The Child’s Approach to Religion (Williams & 
Norgate; 3s. 6d. net). Mr. Fox begins with a 
description of his own religious education, which 
will be recognized by many as their own experience. 
Then, in a series of letters to a parent, he tells how 
a child should be initiated into the elements of 
religious faith. It is all sound, beginning with 
Jesus and leading on to a true idea of God. The 
Old Testament is kept till well on in the process, 
as it should be, and there are many penetrating 
counsels on things to be said and done, and things 
not to be either said or done. No better book of 
general guidance could be found for the parent or 
teacher than this unpretending little volume. It 
will do much good wherever it goes. 
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TBe CBurcB as Be Home of the Spiritual Life. 


By THE REVEREND J. Emrys Morcan, B.A., B.D., DARWEN, LANCs. 


THE Christian Church is a tremendous fact in the 
history of the world. Every fact needs an inter- 
pretation. It deserves and demands an explana- 
tion, for it is still true, as Huxley said, that ‘ we 
have to sit down before a fact like a little child, 
or we shall learn nothing.’ Both critics and 
champions of the Church have to bear this in 
mind. Whether the fact be palatable or provocative, 
it is still a fact, and the existence of the Church for 
so long a period is worthy of fair and just considera- 
tion. 

‘It will,’ says Dr. Glover, ‘ be hard to say what 
can mean anything to us if nineteen centuries of 
the intensest life of the most living part of the 
world are to go for nothing’ (Christian Tradition, 
etc.). Every great effect must have an adequate 
cause. Such a society as the Church must be 
accounted for, even though men rummage among 
the heaps of mythology, or apply the theories of 
psychology, or study the practices of the Mystery 
religions. True enough, the Church is not one 
outwardly. The idea of unity is hovering over 
her and has not yet set its foot on the earth. The 
many sects and divisions of Christendom are be- 
wildering to the average man. Yet! amid all these, 
the question presses on the attention of every 
thoughtful person: ‘Why is there such a thing 
as a Christian Church?’ ‘What can account for 
the emergence and persistence of such a society ?’ 
There is no escape from that question. Repeated 
evasions only mean its ultimate resurrection. 

What we know as the Church is traced back to 
an historical person—Jesus Christ. Plainly He had 
something to do with it directly or indirectly. The 
most careful and protracted analysis comes to 
that in the end, even if the conclusion reached by 
some minds be that He was not the actual founder. 
If He did not found it, then it must have been 
created by men who came under His influence. 
The Apocalyptic School say that He did no such 
thing. His mind was so occupied with the coming 
end of the world that the idea of a Church, to modern 
thought, is absurd. Paul, and others of like mind, 
must have been fired with the notion that an 
institution called the Church would be a good 
thing, and they set about it. But then, why did 
they think it would be a good thing ? 

Dr. Gore maintains that there was no need to 
found a Church. It was already in existence. 


There was an Israel of God, and what He did was 
to refound and renew it, and equip it with apostles 
as authoritative officers, who were essential to its 
permanence, and thus he works on to apostolical 
succession and the episcopate. ‘ We must confess,’ 
he says, ‘that it was the episcopate, and the 
principle of apostolical succession, which saved the 
unity of the Church as far as it was saved’ (Holy 
Spirit and the Church). It was the form, order, 
system that saved the Church, not the robustness 
of her faith or the strength of her conviction—her 
system, not her spirit. Harnack says: ‘ The cause 
of the marvellous growth of the early Church lay 
not in her apostles, apologists, or martyrs, but in 
the faithful daily life of the average common 
Christian.’ Dr. Gore further says that ‘there is. 
really nothing in the N.T. to support the idea that 
any Church had the right to elect and appoint its 
own officers without the intervention of the apostles.’ 
But Williston Walker says in reference to bishops 
and presbyters : ‘ They were chosen by the Church, 
or at least with the consent of the whole Church.’ 

After reading Dr. Gore, I turned to a book from 
which I have derived much, The Ideal of Jesus 
(W. N. Clarke), and found it very refreshing. Per- 
haps others will find his chapter on ‘ The Church’ 
equally corrective and effective. ‘ He’ (Jesus), says 
Dr. Clarke, ‘was leaving in the world a life to 
be lived. Vast formal institutions have gathered 
around Him, but they cannot look to Him for their 
original inspiration. Simple and flexible structure 
must belong to an organization that represents the 
living Jesus. Any body that claims to be the only 
authorized representative of Christianity is ignoring 
facts concerning other bodies.’ 

Controversialists will no doubt for long delight 
in discussing the use and growth of the Christian 
Church, but we need not now pursue that aspect 
of the case. The main fact for us is that the 
Church centres in Christ, and she exists to testify 
to the abiding reality of Christ. He gave a new 
life. He gathered a group of men around Him and 
breathed into them an extraordinary something 
not known before. There was formation of char- 
acter before the institution of a Church. This life 
or character had to adopt some means to protect 
and propagate itself. It could not live in a void. 
It had to weave a garment for itself, and thus we 
find no difficulty in believing’ that a Christian 
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society came into existence, directly traceable 
to Jesus Christ, dependent on Him, moulded and 
guided by His mind and spirit and convinced of 
His presence. A society that has continued 
throughout and survived the vicissitudes of history 
must have a purpose, and it is in the light of its 
purpose, and not merely of its form and system, 
the Church ought to be considered. 

The purpose is indicated in the subject; ‘ The 
Church as the Home of the Spiritual Life.’ What 
do we mean by the Spiritual Life ? Volumes 
have been written on it, which doubtless have 
enlarged and enriched our ideas. Still, every 
man has to face the question for himself, ‘ What 
is the Spiritual Life?’ As far as we know it, 
at any rate, it is not dissociated from physical 
and material forms. Man is spirit and has a body. 
There is some vital force within him, which he 
recognizes as himself. He knows that his real self 
is invisible though it does and must reveal itself 
in diverse ways and manners. That is a bedrock 
of reality to every man, whatever he may make 
of it. And this vital force within, the self or spirit, 
has qualities, tendencies, disposition, desires, and 
aspirations. Words cannot express all that it is, 
and means, and wants. It escapes our formulas 
and definitions. ‘Spirit is a name given by phil- 
osophy to that part of us, which has certain desires, 
which are not desires of the flesh’ (Clutton Brock). 
The spirit is the man, and is rich in, and full 
of, experiences, characteristics, and relationships. 
Spirit is that within us which is most akin to God, 
and has the capacity to commune with God. 


Great armfellow of God 
To the ancestral clod 
Kin, 

And to Cherubin. 
While the gospel of Christ pertains to the whole 
man, and is a gospel for the body as well as the 
spirit, and while it reminds us that if a man is to 
be saved at all he must be saved as a whole, the 
fact remains. that Jesus directed His creative and 
constructive genius to man’s spirit. What He 
brought into being was a new quality of spirit, 
and when that happens it pervades the whole of 
man’s nature. He then makes the greatest of 
discoveries—the discovery of self. 

The prime function of the Church, then, is the 
care and culture of the spirit, which is in man. 
She does not enhance her reputation by becoming 
a mere club, or a competitor in the provision of 
amusements. She will gain more respect when she 
sticks to her business and remembers that ‘ religion 


is her speciality.’ It is as centres of worship, 
teaching, and inspiration, the Churches will best 
serve modern times. No better description of a 
Church can be given than ‘a home.’ For that we 
have Scriptural warrant— The household of God,’ 
‘the household of faith.’ ‘Home’ is a word of 
sweetest import to the heart of man. If by some 
means we could convince the man outside that 
the Church is meant to be and really is a home, 
where he will have his share of fair play, friendship, 
and freedom, what an impetus it would be to the 
Kingdom of God! Now what are the desires, 
even the demands, ofthe spiritual life? Life has 
its necessities, and its highest form, spirit, cannot 
be devoid of them. The spiritual life breaks out 
in many forms. It tries to express itself in various 
ways. 

1. lis First Demand is Fellowship—Spirit cannot 
realize itself apart from society. The freedom of 
the spirit is not an unconditioned, unrelated spirit, 
because every spirit, at least every spirit that 
dwells in this world, must exist in relation to 
society. Modern times have found that there is a 
wonderful fascination in fellowship, if one is to 
judge by the host of fellowships which exist. 

It is well to remember that this is the legacy of 
the gospel to the twentieth century. The sound 
of fellowship (kowwvia) is heard throughout the 
New Testament. In Tur Exposirory Times, 
xxxy. 567, Professor Anderson Scott says that 
‘fellowship was the earliest self-designation which 
the Christian community adopted.’ We also have it 
on good authority that ‘the name “Church” was very 
early adopted by the Christian body.’ Thus fellow- 
ship was a marked characteristic of the followers 
of Jesus, and it impressed observers, as is shown 
by Pliny’s famous letter to the Emperor Trajan 
in A.D. 112. The band of twelve disciples, after 
all is said and done, is the most illuminating example 
of fellowship in history. It is even an interesting 
study in psychology ! The Upper Room is asymbol 
of the same thing. We are told that the evidence 
of the catacombs ve the manner of celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper shows striking signs of brotherhood, 
since slaves and women reclined at the Agape and 
Eucharist like their masters. These pictures of 
fellowship are significant and stimulating to us. 
There was the bond of a common life, and it was 
Christ. And the Church has fostered a phase of 
life which is being incréasingly recognized in our 
time. Man will draw towards his fellows, and the 
group, or the crowd, is receiving an attention to-day 
which possibly it never received before. 

We must also remember that a man is not the 
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same in a crowd. Something is added to, or 
subtracted from, him. His individuality remains, 
but the mass or the crowd reacts on him. Fellow- 
ship is a grand and Divine thing, but it needs 
nurture like every phase of the spiritual life. The 
coinage of fellowship may be easily debased, as 
the street corner, the pavement, the drinking club, 
and the gaming or betting room have shown. 
The Church exists to rehabilitate fellowship on 
the widest possible scale, and make it a power for 
righteousness and the joy of all the earth. 

‘The Gospel began with fellowship,’ says Dr. 
Glover. It is a beautiful remark—and true. It 
began in a sane and human way on common-sense 
lines, and whatever may pass away, friendship 
and fellowship will not. Above every other 
agency in the world the Church is entrusted with 
the care and culture of fellowship. Her passion 
for fellowship is the most convincing proof to the 
world that she really believes in a Divine Father- 
hood. 

Churches are not always careful enough in the 
matter of extending a welcome to strangers. Such 
a lack makes a deeper impression than we think. 
Tt makes all the difference in the world when there 
is a Barnabas, the man with the hospitable heart, 
to take a stranger by the hand and lead him into 
the circle of believers and inquiring souls. 

2. Another Demand of the Spiritual Life is Under- 
standing —The spirit in-man has an intellectual 
activity. It inquires and investigates. The search 
for truth never ceases. In this connexion Dr. 
Dearmer and Bishop Gore may be aptly quoted. 

Dearmer: ‘ The strongest appeal of the Church, 
at least before the Constantinian era, had been to 
the Intellectual side of those who witnessed its 
worship.’ Gove: ‘The man of an inquiring mind 
would have found in the early Church a very 
liberal temper of toleration—the lover of freedom 
in the Church in the first four centuries, though he 
would have found certain broad limits laid down, 
would have been left with plenty of room to move 
within those limits.’ 

This helps to correct the notion that the Christians 
of long ago were enthusiasts with no enlightenment 
—a body of emotional people with no stability. 
As the home of the spiritual life, the Church must 
be a centre of learning. It is not without meaning 
that the term ‘disciples,’ was given to the early 
followers of Jesus. 

‘Disciple’ in its Latin and Greek forms means 
‘a learner.’ Though we live in a world that is 
supposed to be well-informed there is always room 
for the learner. During the last century the world 
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has climbed to a new intellectual outlook. In 
Science, History, and Philosophy, new methods have 
been followed. What is needed to-day is a combina- 
tion of mental vigour and devotion. The type once 
referred to by Phillips Brooks—‘ There are Christians 
who fear to bring their minds to bear on religion 
lest their hearts should lose their hold on it ’—is 
not likely to add much to the strength of the Church. 
The Christian learner will ‘press toward the 
mark,’ and will realize that all true thought must 
lead not away from, but to Him who is the truth. 
He will welcome a fresh revelation of God in every 
advance of knowledge. Living is largely learning, 
and it is true even now that we only know in part. 
The laws of life and the great values of life are not 
mastered inaday. The meaning of faith and love 
and sacrifice comes but slowly to most men, and 
we have to read them afresh in every new situation. 

“Son of man, stand on thy feet, and I will speak 
to thee.’ That call still comes to us. Inspiration 
does not wait on indolence. Readiness and re- 
ceptivity are essential to revelation. 

There are many misconceptions of the Bible, of 
God and Christ, of man, and the uses and purposes 
of life, and the Church is honour bound in the name 
of Him who said, ‘ Learn of me,’ to help and guide 
the human spirit in its inquiry and desire for satis- 
faction. The Church is told to do all sorts of 
things to-day, but she must not forget instruction, 
or fail to create an atmosphere that encourages 
learning in the highest things. One fears that in 
many of our Sunday Schools anything and every- 
thing is read, except that which truly edifies and 
brings the young within reach of the Master of life. 

Life is a big thing for all of us. Christ is greater 
than all systems put together, and in Him we have 
plenty of scope to learn. 

A living writer says of Robertson of Brighton : 
‘ He brought to his age the living message of a man 
upon whom the best light of his age had shone.’ 

Has not the Church to do that still ? 

3. Two Other Characteristics of the Spiritual Life 
are Appreciation and Appropriation—The spirit 
within us has the capacity to appreciate, and it 
wants to appropriate. Worship is appreciation, 
and there can be no appreciation without media- 
tion and communion. It has been said that 
‘ worship is applause in its highest form ’—certainly 
a novel way of putting it, that is alien to our 
customary methods. Be that as it may, worship 
in the last analysis is appreciation of the Highest 
and Best. If we know anything of the love and 
power of God in Christ ; if we are conscious of the 
suggestions and promptings of His spirit ; we shall 
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appreciate these benedictions and seek to express 
our appreciation. 

Worship is an appreciation of the Headship and 
Lordship of Jesus Christ, of the imperishable worth 
of His personality, and it is a vital matter to keep 
alive the sense of appreciation of the Divinest life 
that ever appeared in human form. ‘ Whenever,’ 
says Glover, ‘the Church at large or any church in 
particular has committed itself to any scheme of 
thought which has lessened the significance of 
Jesus Christ, it has declined.’ 

Amid all the charges and counter-charges which 
the Church and the world bring against one another, 
one thing stands out, viz. that the Founder of 
the Church gave men an Ideal of life, with which 
no other can be compared. Appreciation of that 
Ideal is a necessity, and in her worship and work 
the Church does try to maintain it. Every true 
home has an atmosphere of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion, and the Church should excel all other societies 
and institutions in fostering the sense that recognizes 
truth, goodness, and beauty in whatever forms 
they come. If cynicism and pessimism had their 
way, they would hand the world over to the devil. 
It is for the Church of the living God to welcome 
every boon and blessing that comes through 
science, enterprise, education, or social activity. 
Ugliness and misery are common enough, but it is 
the peculiar privilege of the Church to welcome 
whatsoever things are true, honest, just, etc. The 
worship of God is the one factor that keeps men 
sensitive to the duties and sanctities of life. 

Then the spirit in man wants to appropriate. 
That characteristic is clear and indisputable. 
Who can measure the cravings of the human 
spirit, or describe the ways in which it seeks satis- 
faction? It has been said that ‘ Divine Worship 
is right living.’ None of us will question the 
doctrine. But, again, the Church as a home should 
help men to realize that, and convert the principle 
into practice. The cost of abandoning the belief 
that a lofty character is possible is fatal to the 
Church. She would then cease to be a Church. 
Her foundation is personality, and her mission to 
bring personality to fruition in men and women. 
“We are his workmanship, his poem.’ ‘ You are 
God’s harvest field.’ ‘ You are God’s building.’ 

We must ever remember that the one indictment 
of Militarism, Mammonism, and other pernicious 
‘isms’ is that they flout and ignore personality. 
Man feels that he is of no account as a moral being, 
he is simply a unit for devilish ends. The Church 
as a home should be the indomitable protectress of 
high character. 


During the war, Professor Gilbert Murray said : 
‘We have been giveneverything except a certain 
necessary greatness of character. That seems 
lacking at any rate among the present rulers of 
Europe. We have had it in abundance in the 
past, and probably we have the material for it 
now.’ Yes, we believe we have the material for 
it now, and the Church is called to mete out justice 
to it and mould it in the right way. 

If, then, a lofty type of character is possible, 
if personality can be attained, the human spirit 
can appropriate more and more of the life of God. 
‘ The Spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” Man 
is an appropriator of power, and the Church can 
give him a favourable opportunity in a congenial 
environment to take in more and more of the 
righteousness, joy, peace, and love, which constitute 
the ‘ Kingdom of God.’ 

It was written long ago: ‘Ye shall receive 
power.’ The Church is still dependent on that 
promise, and she seeks the power through prayer 
and faith. Prayer is her great means of appropria- 
tion. Behind a flower of the field, a daisy or a 
primrose, are the resources of the vast universe. 
The flower draws upon them in order to live and 
propagate itself. It assimilates the power resident 
in soil, and sun, wind and rain, and surely what a 
flower is endowed with is not denied to man. 

His capacity to appropriate is no chance affair, 
but a deep-seated element in his moral and spiritual 
constitution. If God gives, as the Christian revela- 
tion teaches, we can accept and appropriate. In 
a home a person’s receptivity is at its highest. 

4. Reconciliation—that, again, is a Necessity of 
the Spiritual Life——The differences in men’s views, 
opinions, theories, and methods are nothing com- 
pared with the difference in the spirit they manifest. 
The Elder Brother was as far removed from his 
father in spirit as the younger was in space—and 
farther. Systems are often but signs of the spirit 
which divides men. They will not give in; they 
will not give and take ; they will persist in cherishing 
the grudge or harbouring the evil intent. In the 
last count it is the dominating spirit that pulls 
down or builds up a parish, a community, or a 
nation. However, the Church stands for a new 
society of brotherly men, and in their best moments 
people are driven to yearn for that. There is 
evidence in our time that the desire is real. A 
Christian Order in Industry and Commerce—the 
League of Nations—Copec. The Ideal of Recon- 
ciliation is pressing on the souls of men to-day, and 
it is a hopeful sign. 

Of course we are confronted with the old notion 
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that dies very hard, that ‘human nature does not 
change.’ What, then, is the use of talking of 
progress P Of what avail is it to praise and com- 
mend virtues like brotherhood, justice, and love ? 
It is a commonplace of Christian experience 
that men do change. The Church stands for 
change—change of mind and heart—and her 
philosophy has not had the bottom knocked out 
of it yet. If men cannot be made new at this 
time of day, we may cease to talk of civilization. 
There is nothing before us but stark barbarism. 

To build up life in accord with the law of love is 
the biggest problem of all. It is a gigantic task, 
but if the Church is not to betray her trust she must 
proclaim that message and lend her inspiration to 
all who attempt it. 

We should like to believe with Wordsworth that 
“man is dear to man.’ It does not always seem 
to be so. On many occasions we wait in vain for 
the verification of the sentiment. But indisputably 
“man is dear to man’ when both meet in Christ. 
It was He who brought together Matthew the 
Publican and Simon the Zealot and made them 
blend, and that was as stiff a task as can be imagined, 
for one was an official of the hated Roman govern- 
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Mirginibus Muerisque. 
Poking the Fire. 
By THE REVEREND JOHN MacsBeatTH, M.A., 
GLASGOW. 
“Stir up the gift of God, which is in thee.’—2 Ti 1°. 


ONE of the most uncommon gifts I have ever re- 
ceived was the gift of a poker. It was given to me 
by a man who worked with steel plates and steel 
rods, and he had made this poker out of a cold 
steel rod. The handle end of the poker was the 
neatly turned and twisted rod in the shape of a 
bowler’s knot. I wonder if you know what kind 
of a knot that is! Have you ever watched sailors 
knotting the ship’s ropes? Could you make 
these knots and give them their proper names ? 
My poker handle is a bowler’s knot ! 

This is the time of year when the poker becomes 
a favourite in the house, and we learn to 


Sing a Song of Seasons, 
Something bright in all : 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall. 


~- 


ment, and the other a fierce Nationalist. Amid the 
diversions and contentions, the strifes and scrambles 
of the modern world, the basis of our comfort and 
confidence is that in Jesus Christ is ‘ the irresistible 
beauty of an example,’ of reconciling power, which 
we know is urgently needed to-day. The Church 
has to nourish and cherish that as her most treasured 
possession. Ifshe does not, I for one cannot believe 
that any human institution will preserve it for 
long. And so, as Dr. Dearmer says: ‘ There is 
nothing on the remotest horizon that can take the 
place of the Church—in her worship prejudice is 
more easily convicted, variety more readily allowed, 
individualism more widely acknowledged, and 
fellowship more deeply enjoyed.’ Ifit be permissible 
to substitute the words ‘ Church’ for ‘ nature,’ and 
‘spirit’ for ‘sense’ in Wordsworth’s lines on 
Tintern Abbey, I would say : 


Well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 


‘We are this house of God, if we will only keep 
confident and proud of our hope’ (Moffatt). 


Study. 


There are not many of us who don’t like to poke 
the fire. The poker becomes the hardest working 
member of the family. 

‘Punch’ once wrote some letters to his son. 
In one of them he gave this advice, ‘ My boy, be 
a bright poker!’ I suspect that ‘ Punch’ had 
more than one poker at his fireside. He had an 
ornamental one. It never was soiled, because it 
never did any work. It just remained in its place, 
perhaps in its stand to be looked at, and be caressed 
by the duster. In its very self-respecting polish, 
the bright poker belonged to the aristocracy, the 
nobility of the fireside. 

The other poker was a stubby little fellow who 
lay, ready for use, inside the fender. Modestly 
out of sight of the visitors, only the person who 
had the right to poke the fire knew where to find 
it. When the fire was dull the little poker stirred 
it up to sparkling life and burning flame, filling 
the room with a cheery glow. Raking out the 
dead ashes and putting the coal in order, the poker 
was a useful member of the family. 

The bright poker was an idle poker; it never 
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stirred the fire. 
hold favourite. 

There was another letter written by a man to 
his son, at any rate he called him his ‘son in the 
faith, and he, too, said something about poking 
the fire. He wrote to the younger person, saying, 
‘ Stir up the gift of God, which is in thee !’ 

I wonder if that young life was letting his mind 
goto sleep! Perhaps he was not doing his utmost, 
not putting forth all his power. The fire was dull 
and low, lots of dead ashes in the grate. It was 
burning sluggishly and needed poking, ‘stirring 
up’ as he called it. 

Stir up your energy, he seemed to say, stir up 
your will, increase your application. Rouse yourself 
to greater earnestness and greater diligence. Don’t 
be lazy, don’t be dull, don’t be slothful, don’t even 
be uselessly shy! Poke the fire ! 

I heard the other day of a man who wanted to 
be a philosopher. So he got some books and sat 
all morning yawning and poking the fire, and he 
thought himself a very finished philosopher. But 
he put the poker in the wrong fire. His life was 
dull inside; his mind was in a sleepy condition. 
He needed his mental state stirred up. 

Some one once told me of a woman who was 
seen going down the street one day with a poker 
in her hand. When she was asked where she was 
going, she replied that she was ‘ going to the front.’ 
‘ But what can you do at the front with a poker ?’ 
inquired the friend. The eager woman answered, 
‘I may not be able to do very much, but I’ll let 
them know what side I’m on.’ Her gifts of per- 
ception and of patriotism and courage and devotion 
were stirred up. Some people never know what 
side they are on. They never think much about 
it, and they don’t care. They seem to walk in 
their sleep. They don’t quite know where they are. 

But if we are ever going to be any good, or do 
any good in the world, we’ve got to rouse ourselves 
to keen interest and eager application. We've got 
to know what side we’re on, and we’ve got to make 
our being on that side worth while to everybody, 
even to God Himself. 

Stir up your gift, your mind, your will, your 
prayers. Poke your own fire ! 


The working poker was a house- 


The Periscope. 
By THE REVEREND S. GREER, M.A., Ayr. 
‘Cleanse first that which is within the cup.’—Mt 
aes 


HAvE you ever seen one of those strange craft 
called submarines, with its decks awash, and its 


eyes at the top of that queer little tube called a 
periscope? The officer.on watch sits below in the 
dark, looking in at the bottom of the periscope, 
and seeing out at the top; for the mirror below 
reflects what the mirror at the top-end sees, so 
that, even if the boat is submerged out of sight, 
he can watch all that is happening on the surface. 
There goes a little fishing-boat, and there a mighty 
liner steaming majestically by—all come and go in 
that magic mirror. If you had a periscope at 
home, how handy it would be for looking over 
obstacles, and round corners, and seeing through 
stone walls, as our soldiers did in France ! 

But indeed, while the periscope is a new way of 
seeing through walls, it is a long time since mothers 
and sisters learned how to see through small boys 
—and that’s a much harder thing. How is it, I 
used to wonder, that they always knew when one 
had been in trouble or in mischief? You would 
come into the room whistling softly to show how 
composed you were, or you tried to get away 
quietly to bed ; but they brought you back, a few 
questions were put to you, and the whole wretched 
story was out. How did they ever guess ? Ah |— 
the periscope! There are two or three of them we 
all carry around with us, and folk have learned 
how to use them to look into our hearts. You had 
better get acquainted with these, for you never 
know when somebody is sizing you up. 

For example, there’s that little pair of mirrors, 
our eyes. Nothing tells more of what is gomg on 
inside our minds than they do. Here is a boy 
brazening out a falsehood, and all the time the fear 
of being found out is lurking in his eyes. (I think 
‘lie’ is the ugliest word in the language, don’t you ? 
—and a lie the ugliest thing.) ‘ What a sneak he 
looks !’ said one lad to another in my hearing, and 
looking round I had no difficulty in detecting the 
boy whom they were discussing. For, somehow, 
character peeps out at the eyes. There are shifty 
eyes, and furtive eyes, and the eyes of the fellow 
who can always be depended upon to let you down. 
You have seen people whose lips were smiling, but 
their eyes were not, and you knew they were not 
really happy or pleased ; it was only a mask they 
were wearing. And there are young folks whose 
clear, frank, fearless gaze mirrors the soul of honour 
within—all fair and square and above-board. How 
wonderful must have been the eyes of Jesus ! 

Another periscope is our manners. I don’t mean 
the kind of thing you put on with your party 
clothes, or when there’s company at home. But 
the sort of person you show yourself every day. 
Are you one of those boys who must always be 
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getting their own way, or else everybody hears 
about it ? When you and your little brother are 
playing with your Meccano, you’ve got to get the 

“spanner at once, and the rivets have a way of 
getting into your pocket! Or, when there’s an 
errand to run for mother, do you grouse because 
you have to leave the hero of your thrilling story in 
such a fix that you doubt whether he will be still 
alive when you get back? Or are you one of those 
folk who have learned not to be a selfish creature, 
but to give and take, and be a ‘sport,’ and keep 
whistling even when your luck is all out? A 
great writer tells us that ‘manners are the shadows 
of virtues,’ and in those daily manners of yours, as 
in a mirror, people see something which is very 
deep down in your heart. 

And then, I should like to know what a girl or 
boy thinks funny. A very clever man once said 
that was an excellent way to judge people. What 
they laugh at tells us a great deal about them. 
How many different kinds of laughter there are ! 
There’s the clear, joyous laugh of sheer merriment 
—some of the most gladsome music in the world. 
There’s the coarse laugh of the little wretch who is 
ill-treating a cat or dog. There’s the shame-faced 
laugh at something that is not nice, and there’s the 
cruel, mocking laugh which leaves a wound behind, 
for it is at somebody else’s expense. I have known 
a fellow turn absolutely sick at something which 
set a score of others laughing. He couldn’t see the 
joke ; he couldn’t see that there was a joke in what 
was demeaning to his manhood. 

So you see that through many periscopes we are 
daily giving curious views of ourselves, and of all 
that is going on in our hearts. Now somebody is 
saying to himself, ‘I must be careful not to give 
myself away !’ But that is surely to start at the 
wrong end of the periscope. Jesus once spoke 
about people who were very careful about what 
folk thought of them. ‘Cleanse first that which is 
within,’ He said to them, ‘that the outside may be 
clean also.’ Let our hearts and minds be filled 
with loyalty to Him, and cleansed of evil, and 
those many mirrors we carry about with us will 
not put us to shame. 


Tbe CGristian Year. 
TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Severity of the Divine Love. 


‘He was clothed with a vesture dipped in blood : 
and his name is called The Word of God.’—Rev 19%. 


When Christ’s life was ended and His Cross was 
past, men knew more than ever before about the 


tenderness of the Love Divine, but they knew more 
about its severity also. Here is an instance of 
this line of thinking which startles the mind into 
attention. The Word of God is pictured riding 
forth across the world to claim a Kingdom, but he 
rides sword in hand and in blood-stained apparel. 
This is poetry ; if it is turned into prose, this theme 
emerges—the severity, we might almost say the 
cruelty, of the Divine Love. An excellent com- 
mentary upon this idea is afforded by a visit to 
any historical museum where the past is vividly 
reflected, and where relics are preserved of the 
struggles, sorrows, and triumphs of humanity. 
Such places compel the question—Did ever any 
great idea ride across the earth—any idea which 
stirred the hearts of men and shook the ancient 
foundations—without its garments being sooner. 
or later dipped in blood ? It is necessary in such 
a connexion to think not only of the sufferings of 
those who have set new causes in motion—the 
prophets of truth, the pioneers of progress. It is 
necessary to include in the survey all the restless- 
ness and pain introduced by such causes into the 
world, whether among friends or opponents, the 
price of progress paid not by one side only, 
the agony of division coming like a sword into the 
life of families and nations, the wreckage of the 
innumerable battles between ideals and realities, 
Men are told that the world is planned by wisdom. 
and love: that is our faith, and it may not be 
an altogether unreasoning or unreasonable faith. 
But, even if it be so, the wisdom and the love often. 
seem strangely cruel. 

There is a principle which seems to be inwrought 
with the scheme of things, and from which, how- 
ever much we may dislike it, we cannot altogether 
escape. It may be roughly summarized in two. 
phrases, the first, that Nature is hard upon 
life, and the second, that God is hard upon 
man. Nature is hard upon life. Science has 
taught us that lesson with tremendous reitera~ 
tion and limitless illustration till we are weary of 
hearing it. 

The second phrase is borrowed from a wise 
theologian who adds this as his explanation : 
‘Every finer vision of God has come with new 
demands upon men.’ In other words, the severity 
of the Divine Love is apparent, not only in the 
broader realm of the natural world, but even in 
the more special and intimate realm of His grace, 
A hundred instances leap into the mind. Did God 
give easy days and years to a man like Moses ? 
Nay, He was hard upon the man. Did He give 
easy days and years to His servants the prophets ? 
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He was hard upon them. He wounded them with 
the sharp two-edged sword that went out of His 
mouth so that we can still hear their cries and 
protests. He emptied their lives from vessel to 
vessel until it seemed as if there were for them no 
home, no rest, no continuing city. 

1. All these things are focussed in this passage. 
They are gathered here into a great piece of literature 
because they were also illustrated in the Christ 
who stood behind the literature. Long before this 
the dreams of prophets had pictured not only the 
coming Deliverer but the price of His progress 
across the world—an immeasurable price, a crimson 
price. There was, for instance, that famous pic- 
ture of the conqueror from the red land of Edom. 
This passage in Revelation seems to borrow from 
that in the Second Isaiah and sets forth a like 
conception. But Christianity itself, apart from 
any special passage in its literature, is shaped 
somewhat after this pattern. Some have been 
repelled from Christianity by this very quality— 
repelled from it either as a doctrine or as a discipline. 
Some are repelled from it as a doctrine. For how- 
ever much some of its teachings may be restated 
to suit the modern mind—say the idea of election, 
or the message of retribution, or the whole set of 
ideas that centrein the Cross—there is no eliminating 
a certain stern and absolute element in the Christian 
conception of the Divine character, that God is as 
holy as He is good; that for Him good and evil 
are realities; that He is waging relentless war 
against all that is opposed to His will. The great 
controversy which some minds have with Chris- 
tianity is not over any historical question or any 
problem which can be settled by documents or by 
evidence. It is that the Word of God comes to 
meet them in such imperious guise, as with a drawn 
sword and an uncompromising message. And if 
some are repelled by the sternness of the Christian 
doctrine, others are equally repelled by the sternness 
of the Christian discipline. They find it hard to 
blend with the idea of self-culture the Christian 
ideals of self-denial and self-conquest. 


I saw Lord Love upon his galley pass 
Westward from Cyprus: smooth as glass 
The sea was all before him. . . . Ever and anon 
As worked upon 
By some familiar Fury, grasping a scourge... 
He ran along the transtra, and did urge 
The rowers, and striped 
Their backs with blood ; whereat they leaped 
Like maddened hounds, and swept 
The sea until it hissed. 


Then A siaga 

‘Lord Love, what means this cruelty ?’ 
_But he to me 

Deigned no reply : 

Only I saw his face was wet with tears 
And he did look beyond and yet beyond. 


Does it not seem as though the only Lord of 
Love whom the world has ever known treated His 
followers after that fashion ? He bade them take 
up their cross, and if need be cut off a right hand 
or pluck out a right eye. Why should it be so? 
It does not quite answer the questions or silence 
the protests of the soul that the Lord of Love 
should ‘look beyond and yet beyond,’ as though 
hinting at future explanation. Why should not 
His terms be easier now? Why should He thrust 
His sword into the pride and self-will of His disciples, 
and tell them with such exceeding plainness that 
their death is their life ? 

2. In this Apocalyptic picture there are one or 
two things which help to nourish faith and patience. 

The heart breaks into Te Deum at the sight of 
this, that even through the bloodstains on the 
Divine apparel and in spite of them it is possible 
to read the words ‘Faithful and True.’ The 
problematic and perplexing things in Christianity 
and in life ought not to shake us out of our natural 
healthy feelings that the universe is rational and 
that the great soul of the world is just. 

Christianity seems all the more worthy of cred- 
ence because in this matter of the bloodstains it is 
of one piece with the universe—because it contains 
within itself something of the tragic element which 
we find so widely and so constantly blended with 
experience. 

Agony is not only summoned but sent. Agony 
is met by agony : the need of the humble is met by 
the sacrifice of the highest ; the God who made 
the world is no stranger to the pain which has 
been interwoven with its life. Perhaps from this 
passage alone we could not be sure of this. 

But the reader has only to turn the page to 
come upon another and complementary thought. 
Whether or not the author of this book meant 
them to be fused in his readers’ minds, they have 
been joined without hesitation by Christian ex- 
perience, because it knows the Christ of whom, in 
splendid symbolism and in poetry most worshipful, 
these glowing pages tell. We read in verses not 
far away about ‘the blood of the Lamb.’ Men 
might be afraid to leave the problem of the world’s 
pain and wrong to a God who stood afar off, sublime 
and cold and pitiless. They need not be afraid 
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to leave it to One who Himself has borne it and 
gathered the deepest depths of it unto His own 
heart.t 


SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE ADVENT. 
Catholicity of Mind. 


“I am made all things to all men, that I might by 
all means save some.’—1 Co 922, 


It is said that the most powerful thing in the 
world is public opinion. Its powers can scarcely 
be exaggerated if it comes into full and unrestricted 
operation. Ultimately it is the basis of law and 
the sanction of conduct. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be said that public opinion must for ever override 
individual judgment, for it is itself the aggregation 
of individual convictions. A world in which there 
is no room for private thought and separate 
conclusion is a doomed world. Individuals, in 
practical affairs, do sometimes step out from the 
common mass of the great throng, and holding 
aloft new ideas, give lift and lead to new and nobler 
achievements. 

But in this business of leadership—of going 
before, preparing the way, making paths straight 
for new discoveries and new inductions—deference 
must be paid to established faiths as the accepted 
common heritage of the world. To disregard them, 
or to set aside this heritage of common judgment, 
has ever been the way of retarded progress. So for 
all who are striving to serve their day and genera- 
tion there is nothing more important to emphasize 
than Catholicity of Mind. 

1. Respect for other men’s convictions ——There 
must be respect for other men’s convictions. Con- 
victions, be it remembered, are moral judgments 
which men reach often only by painful effort and 
always with solemnity. Few men are willing lightly 
to abandon them. Not infrequently are they 
interwoven with the holiest traditions. They 
may be false, but they may also be considered 
precious ; and for that cause alone there is laid 
upon us the responsibility to consider them with 
respect. Every conviction that has ever had 
sufficient power to move men to great issues, 
however false the later judgment of the world may 
have shown it to be, has unquestionably been 
based on facts that were once considered funda- 
mental either in the nature of man or in the con- 
stitution of society, and has been solved by a process 
of logical reasoning which was then considered 
flawless and irrefragable. In not a few instances, 
indeed, convictions long exploded have been so 
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girt about by human prejudice and that ingenuity 
which prejudice employs, that generations of re- 
peated assaults have almost failed to let in the 
light. But not infrequently has the assault been 
more intolerant than the old prejudice itself, so 
that those who found refuge in the old belief have 
exhausted every ingenuity of defence and so delayed 
the desired consummation. One of the primary 
lessons which the young should learn is that which 
the experience of human conflict has clearly taught, 
namely, that before there can be liberty for new 
thought there must be deference paid to the older 
beliefs. Few men are ready without question to 
yield the little truth they hold, and not all men 
are capable of an easy acquisition of more truth 
than that which they already have. 

This applies not only to beliefs but to prejudice. 
Nothing is more stubborn than prejudice. It 
persists long after reason is exhausted in the fight. 
And woe to the man who ruthlessly sets foot upon 
it. It takes many forms, it reveals itself in many 
phases. Sometimes it rears its head in nations, 
and then comes legislation against ‘ foreigners ’ and 
‘Orientals.’ Sometimes it is purely personal, 
growing out of heredity, environment, tradition, or 
training. But in almost all forms and cases it is 
relentless and requires careful treatment. Pre- 
judice, unguided and unguarded, certainly has an 
immense power for harm. It may even prove 
venomous to one who handles it roughly. But he 
is a bold man who tries to extract the teeth 
of a serpent. It is easier to charm the reptile! 
Patience will go further than passion; and 
in the long run it will triumph over prejudice. 
Human conventions, too, no less than human 
convictions, need our deference, if Truth is to win 
its way successfully. 

2. The real purpose of your own opinions.—If it 
is essential to human progress that we should respect 
the views and prejudices and conventionalities of 
other men, we must needs also cherish for ourselves 
a broad and inclusive judgment. Truth is many- 
sided. It is important, then, that we should get 
the point of view of those who differ from us widely 
and even fundamentally. From three different 
spots in that delightful region called Snowdonia, we 
would get vastly different ideas of Snowdon. From 
one point it presents the appearance of a mighty 
eagle. From another, its sides are notched and 
scarred, gigantic and terrible, without the slightest 
suggestion of beauty. From the third point, you 
can see the mountain from foot to summit, set in a 
gorgeous framework of surrounding hills, presenting 
a picture of a vast and living thing floating in a 
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landscape that is liquid with rare beauty. And 
yet it is the same old mountain all the time. 
They who have viewed it from one side only 
know but a fraction of its reality. To know 
Snowdon is to climb. It is the same with truth. 
Most men see but a segment of it. This often 
leads them to think that what others see is 
really not the truth at all, because it is unlike 
anything that falls to the lot of their own par- 
ticular observation. 

Nor should we stop here. To obtain a catholic- 
mindedness we must seek to enter into the fullness 
of life ourselves. Only so can we hope to reach 
the heart of things. We must learn to look for 
something deeper than what appears on the surface 
of things. If we regard only the externals of 
human society we shall find that irreconcilable 
differences divide us and sunder us from real 
fellowship with one another. And our conclusions 
are made for weal or woe, for what we think 
of others determines our conduct towards them. 
But when we look deeper we reach another and 
safer conclusion. Wherever we discover man, no 
matter what may be the colour of his skin, the 
shape of his eyes or the formation of his skull, he 
turns with the same affection to father and mother, 
to wife and child, to brother and sister. Whither 
am I going? He has the same unconquerable 
impulse to walk with bare hushed feet in the 
presence of that great, infinite, spiritual, eternal 
Being who pervades all spaces, whose power made 
the universe, whose wisdom upholds it, and whose 
love alone can save it. So is there an element of 
good in every life, and some measure of Divine truth 
in every creed. 

One of the greatest examples of Catholic-minded- 
ness ever recorded is that which refers to St. Paul’s 
sojourn at Athens. Whilst waiting for the coming 
of his fellow-disciples he made a tour of the great 
city, and his spirit was stirred to its depths by the 
idolatry which was everywhere apparent. But he 
did not allow his detestation to appear in word 
or act. On the contrary, he seized upon this very 
idolatry of the Greeks as the proof of a spiritual 
sense which had not yet found its true expression. 
St. Paul saw truth concealed under a gigantic error. 
What he sought was to release that truth that it 
might live to some purpose. To uncover truth is 
the surest way to reveal error. 

3. The place of intense personal conviction.—Now 
all this patience, forbearance, sympathy, and 
breadth of judgment which we have been advocating 
are not incompatible with the most intense convic- 
tion. They may rather be symptoms of it. If 


ever the civilizations of the earth are to be blended 
into one great brotherhood of men over which the 
ensign of Jesus Christ is to float in triumph as the 
one supreme emblem of true religion for all nations 
and languages and tongues, it will be when men are 
ready to merge their differences, not because they 
are not true, but because in every creed there is 
precisely that bit of truth which needs a chance to | 
live so that it may grow to know the larger Truth 
of Him in whom all fullness dwells, the Truth in 
which men will yet attain to their ideals. The 
reasons for this are patent. Catholic-mindedness 
opens the door of other minds, and the open door 
implies a hospitality in which friendship and healing 
are accomplished. England is the country of the 
open door. There may be perils in it, and for the 
general well-being wise statesmanship is needed. 
But the open door of the spirit is not attended by 
such perils. By a readiness to share the mind so 
that we may know what each is thinking we 
steadily gain new conclusions and save each other 
from narrow judgment. 

Moreover, this method disarms resistance. If a 
man invites us to the sanctuary of his hearthstone, 
and then unfolds to us all that is most precious in — 
the experiences and convictions of his life, is he 
likely to take offence at what we may unfold ? 
What if we lead him on to nobler heights of vision 
than those which he has yet attained? What if 
we give him a glimpse of a spiritual beauty that he 
had scarcely conceived possible ? Sympathy wins 
its way to the human soul when all else fails. The 
passions of war subside when the ensign of mercy 
is flung to the breeze. 

There was a certain Indian chieftain who was 
feared by hosts of men. He was just about to go 
upon the war-path against the whites when, 
suddenly, he lost his little child. He sat down in 
his tepee a day and a night beside the body of his 
babe, gloomy and terrible. Then a missionary 
came with a little coffin bearing a message of heart- 
felt sympathy, and placed it on the ground before 
him. After an hour of bitter anguish the Indian 
rose and placed the little one in the missionary’s 
coffin. Then he washed away the paint and laid 
aside the feathers which were the symbols of war, 
and dismissed his followers in peace. That simple 
act of understandingness had convinced him that 
the white man was his friend. 

So it is the wide world over. It is this very 
spirit which prepares the way for truth to make 
triumphal entry into the minds and souls of men, 
and gives the promise of a fairer day when all 
races and classes of men shall dwell together in 
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unity. In this spirit will Righteousness and Peace 
draw nigh and kiss each other.+ 


ADVENT SUNDAY. 
Life’s Middle Watches. 


“And if he shall come in the second watch, or come 
in the third watch, and find them so [watching], 
blessed are those servants.’—Lk 1238, 


Beyond question the most striking feature of 
this parable is to be found in this verse, where our 
Lord adds a special blessing to those who are found 
watching in the second or third watches. Why 
single out these for His peculiar benediction ? The 
reason is obviously this, that it was more difficult 
to be faithful then. 

The tedium of the first watch was lightened by 
the memory of the day that was just gone and the 
hopes of a good rest when it was over. The dark- 
ness of the fourth watch was cheered by the rays of 
coming day. But those who were called to stand 
on guard during the second and third periods had 
a task more difficult. They were neither defended 
by the past nor inspired by the future. They were 
summoned from a couch warm with comfort, and 
were half drowsy with insufficient repose. They 
had to stand in the cold when the night was coldest ; 
in the dark when the darkness was deepest. 

It is a common saying that the beginning of a 
thing is its most critical part. ‘ Well begun is half 
done.’ No doubt this is partly true. The begin- 
ning of any enterprise is full of difficulties ; but it 
is not on that account fraught with danger. On 
the contrary, the greatness of the difficulties con- 
stitutes the smallness of the dangers. The very 
fact that the beginner has more problems to face 
makes him more careful, and the result is that he 
seldom fails then. A man’s weakness becomes his 
strength because it throws him back upon himself, 
and we never know what is in us till our back is 
to the wall. Or better still, it may throw us back 
on God, and when a man stands there he can never 
fail. 

1. Perhaps there was no time when it was more 
difficult to be a Christian than in the early years 
of Christianity, when to the hatred of the Jew was 
added the ridicule of the Greek and the intolerance 
of the Roman ; when the philosopher said, ‘ What 
will this babbler say ?’ and the judge presented 
the young disciple with the awful alternative to 
‘Worship the Emperor’ or ‘ Feed the lions.’ Yet 
there was no time when Christian faith reached so 

1L. J. Baggott, Religion of the New Eva, 13. 
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high as then; when the Church went on from 
triumph to triumph, until in three centuries she 
had conquered the world. But when the first 
watch was over and the long dark ages marked the 
second and the third, how few were found faithful ! 

2. So, too, in the zndividual life; when a man 
begins the Christian race he does so with an ardour 
and enthusiasm which conquers every temptation 
and surmounts every trial; but this enthusiasm 
usually lasts only for a time. 

Peter’s fall is a striking illustration of the truth 
of this law. ‘ Master, though all shall be offended 
in thee, yet will not I, he confidently affirmed at 
the beginning of that long night of our Lord’s trial ! 
And at first our Lord’s prophecy of his ultimate 
failure seemed far enough off from fulfilment. See 
that flashing sword in the garden of betrayal ! 
Others may fly, but Peter stands firm. Yes; in 
the first watch Simon is faithful. But see, how the 
long hours wear out the keenness of that braggart 
steel. See him as he follows so far off. See him 
as he stands among the servants in the High 
Priest’s hall, so weak and timorous in his testimony 
that no one knows what he is. The second watch 
is already telling upon his faith and oozing the 
courage out of his soul. But now the third watch 
is passing by. Soon his trial will be over. Soon 
the dawn will be breaking upon the hills, telling 
that the long night of temptation is past. Soon 
the ‘trumpeter of morn ’ will be sounding his shrill 
clarion of the dawn—yes, but not until Simon has 
fallen miserably before the Tempter’s power. ‘ And 
if he come in the second watch, or if he come in the 
third watch, and find them so, blessed are those 
servants’ ; but if He come and find them swearing 
and saying, ‘I know not the Man,’ ah then the 
fourth watch will sound only on a sleeping soul ! 

There is a striking picture which represents 
Napoleon surprising a sleeping sentry. He has 
gone round his camp by night on the eve perhaps 
of a great battle and has come on this man prone 
upon the ground in profound unconsciousness. 
Instead of wakening him up, he just takes his 
musket which he has left lying on the ground and 
mounts guard himself, looking down from time to 
time on the faithless soldier. During one of these 
looks the soldier suddenly awakes, and you can see 
the agony in his face as he starts up to find his 
great commander looking down upon him. So 
the Lord looked on Peter in the hour of his betrayal, 
and so He looks on many still. 

3. But the principle underlying our text may be 
broadened from individual instances to the whole 
of life. Life may be likened to a night of four 
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watches. There is first the watch of childhood, 
then that of youth, then that of manhood and mid- 
life, and last of all that of life’s declining years. 
Now of these four watches of life the principle of 
our text is also true. The most dangerous are its 
middle watches. 

In his fine essay on Burns, Carlyle has spoken 
memorable words about the dangers of life’s second 
watch. ‘There are some,’ he says, ‘who declare 
vice to be the natural preparative for manhood, a 
kind of mud-bath, in which a youth must steep 
himself before the toga of manhood can be laid 
upon him. It is not so. We become men, not 
after we have been dissipated and disappointed in 
the chase after false pleasures, but after we have 
ascertained what impassable barriers hem us in 
through life how mad it is to hope for contentment 
to our infinite soul from the gifts of this extremely 
finite world; that a man must be sufficient in 
himself and that for suffering and sorrowing there 
is no remedy but striving and doing.’ 

Yes, manhood begins in the power to say ‘ No !’ 
Watcher of the second watch, be vigilant! Be 
faithful, and then you will have gained half of life’s 
battle and won half of life’s crown. Half? Yes; 
but not the whole; for note the words which 
follow, ‘and if he come in the third watch.’ We 
hear a great deal about the dangers of youth and 
but little of those of middle life. Yet if we were 
to count life’s shipwrecks we would find as many 
in the shoals of the thirties and the forties as on 
the rocks of the teens and the twenties. 

What are the dangers of the third watch? They 
may be described as a general drowsiness of soul, 
a waning of the moral enthusiasms of youth, a 
coarsening and materializing of the idealisms of 
opening life, and above all an ebb-tide of faith. 
The moral and spiritual springs of life run low. 

A professor of psychology, illustrating the power 
of somnambulism, told of a man who rose in his 
sleep from his bed and went down the stair to the 
door of his cottage and still he slept. He opened 
the door and stepped out into the street of the 
village where he dwelt, and still he slept. He 
passed out into the silent country, and still he slept. 
Not until his naked feet touched the cold waters 
of a stream that trickled across the road did he 
waken to the darkness of the night and the strange 
unfamiliar scene. 

So in our churches there are men who sleep on 
through the strangest and most awakening ex- 
periences. The preacher tries to waken them with 
the message, ‘ Awake thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.’ 


But still they sleep. God rings His warning bell 
by many an experience.of joy or sorrow in their life, 
but-still they sleep. Not until their feet reach the 
cold river of death will they waken to the darkness 
of a life that is lost, and the morning of a Judgment 
Day. 

One of the great lessons which the Advent 
season would teach us is that Christ is coming. It 
was a lesson that was deeply impressed on the 
Early Church. It has grown too dim in ours. 

That coming may take place at the end of the 
world, but whenever it be it will take place. Christ 
will come to us, if we are found faithful, and say, 
‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy lord.’ How great the blessed- 
ness of such a faithful servant! Christ Himself 
has described it: ‘ Verily I say unto you, he shall 
gird himself, and make them to sit down to meat, 
and come forth and serve them.’ What these 
wonderful words mean in all their fulness we do 
not pretend to understand. They have no doubt 
an immediate reference to Christ’s first Communion 
when the Master girded Himself with a towel and 
washed the disciples’ feet ere He sat down with 
the Twelve to supper ; but their real reference is 
to the greater and grander Communion with His 
people above, when Christ shall welcome not the 
Twelve only, but ‘ten thousand times ten thousand ’ 
to the joy and the peace of His eternal fellowship. 

Meanwhile let us be watchful, watchful at all 
times, but specially in life’s middle watches. And 
if it is difficult to be vigilant at such hours, let us 
remember this, that Christ is watching us as well ; 
not with malevolent eye as Napoleon scanned the 
sleeping soldier, but with love and sympathy, and 
that He will come to those who seek His aid when 
the night is darkest and the need is sorest. 

So Christ ever comes to those who look for Him 
in their hour of trial. Only one thing is needed, 
that while we watch we should also pray, pray 
that ours may be the strength to endure to the 
end. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
Childlikeness. 
“A little child shall lead them.’—Is 11°. 


It was one of Christ’s most daring and beautiful 
statements that the citizen of His Kingdom must 
have the heart of a little child. With advancing 
years he must indeed put away childish things, but 
for all that he must retain his childlikeness. He 
need not be learned, great, or gifted, though God 

1 W. M. Mackay, Days of the Son of Man, 15. 
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be thanked if these privileges be his, but he must 
be childlike. Our Lord stood firm upon this as 
the prime condition of discipleship. 

What, then, are some of the qualities in the 
child’s nature that we should emulate as Christians ? 

1. First of all there is Sincerity. One of the 
crying needs of our day in our business, in our 
politics, in our social intercourse, and in our 
religious life is for a deeper measure of sincerity. 
It is so easy to become like that character in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Mr. Facing-both-ways. One 
might even think that in some regions of society 
transparency were the unpardonable sin. And yet 
how good it is to come across the character which 
is transparent, honest, genuine, guileless, sincere. 

The word sincere comes from the Latin words 
sine cera. When Rome was mistress of the world 
and her grandees lived in marble palaces upon the 
banks of the Tiber, scuplture was one of the most 
prominent features of their costly furniture. Rome 
was stocked with works of Grecian art. Sometimes 
in the marble there were original flaws, or flaws 
caused by the chisel. These were filled by crafty 
workmen with a skilfully prepared composition of 
cement. At first it was imperceptible, but after a 
time the flaw became apparent. So frequently was 
the trick played that we find a clause often inserted 
in contracts of those times for the purchase of 
marble statuary to the effect that they must be 
sine cera. Perhaps these Latin words will come to 
mind as we sign ourselves ‘ yours sincerely,’ and 
we must remember, too, that what we sign our- 
selves to one another we ought at least to be able 
to sign ourselves to God. We ought to be God’s, 
sincerely, unreservedly, genuinely, with every 
flaw confessed, with every defect exposed. Hypo- 
crisy—unreality—was the sin of sins in Christ’s 
eyes, because more than anything else He saw 
that it cut at the roots of character. Wehave much 
need to pray in those beautiful words of A Litany 
of Remembrance, composed by the late Bishop of 
Southwell, ‘ From affectation and untruth, conscious 
or unconscious, from pretence and acting a part 
which is hypocrisy, from impulsive self-adaptation 
to the moment in unreality to please persons or 
make circumstances easy, strengthen us to manly 
simplicity to be, and be seen to be, true ; and from 
all false appearances save us and help us, we humbly 
beseech thee, O Lord.’ 

2. Simplicity is another of the child qualities 
that we should emulate. The rush and luxury of 
modern life tend to deprave the taste, to make us 
blasé, and to kill the child-spirit within us. And 
yet to be truly Godlike we must be simple as 
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children. The really great men have always been 
children in simplicity. So Tennyson describes the 
Duke of Wellington : 


Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common-sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime. 


St. Paul talks of the simplicity that is in Christ 
Jesus. It does us good to dwell on that Divine 
simplicity. Think, for instance, of Christ’s mode 
of life. It puts our artificial life to shame. He 
was supremely content with the simple life. We 
can see, too, from the Gospels how He felt drawn 
rather to the peasant than the Pharisee, to the 
little child rather than the Scribe. The fact was 
that His very simplicity obscured His Divinity. 
Or, think again of His teaching, how simple it was ! 
No wonder the common people heard Him gladly. 
What He taught was often hidden from the wise 
and prudent, but apparent unto babes. We gain 
the same effect of simplicity as we put the rites 
which Christ ordained alongside the gorgeous ritual 
of the Jewish Temple. How simple are the rites 
of Baptism and the Holy Communion. Once more, 
think of the simplicity of the gospel message that 
Christ has left to us under the guidance of His 
Spirit. As Glover says in that interesting book 
of his, The Conflict of Religions in the Early 
Roman Empire: ‘that Christianity retained its 
character in the face of the most desperate efforts 
of its friends to turn it into a philosophy congenial 
to the philosophies of the day, was the result of 
the strong hold it had taken upon innumerable 
simple people, who had found in it the power of 
God in the transformation of their own characters 
and instincts, and who clung to Jesus Christ—to 
the great objective facts of His incarnation and 
death upon the Cross—as the firm foundations laid 
in the rock against which the floods of theory might 
beat in vain.’ 

3. Again, one of the most fascinating features 
of the young mind is its open-mindedness, its re- 
ceptivity, its readiness to listen and to learn. 
Would that it were so with all of us. John Stuart 
Mill once remarked, ‘ The fatal tendency of man- 
kind to leave off thinking about a thing, when to 
them it is no longer doubtful, is the cause of half 
their errors.’ We must continually allow a fresh 
stream of thought to play about our most cherished 
opinions and beliefs if we desire that they should 
grow up Strong and healthy. When a photographer 
is developing a plate, he keeps the liquid in constant 
motion over its surface and so gradually evolves 
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its hidden beauty into clearer outline. And so, 
too, each of us must keep a constant stream of 
vigorous thought and criticism playing upon the 
surface of our most cherished convictions if we 
would have their latent beauty revealed. Huxley 
well expressed the importance of-the receptive 
mind in a letter quoted in Charles Kingsley’s life: 
‘Science seems to me to teach in the highest and 
strongest manner the great truth which is embodied 
in the Christian conception of entire surrender to 
the will of God. Sit down before the fact as a 
little child, be prepared to give up every precon- 
ceived notion, follow humbly wherever and to 
whatever end Nature leads, or you shall learn 
nothing. . . . I have only begun to learn content 
and peace of mind since I have resolved at all risks 
to do this.’ 

4. But lastly, the litile child should lead us into 
the true meaning of Faith. What an exquisite 
purity there is about the faith of children! Some- 
times their confidence in us almost makes us 
ashamed of ourselves. Father stands at the 
bottom of the stairs and calls out to his little boy 
to jump, and from five or six feet up the little 
fellow jumps with perfect confidence into the 
strong arms of his parent. And yet our Heavenly 
Father bids us venture this and risk that for the 
love of Him, and how often we are afraid of jump- 
ing. But we shall never do very much for God 
until we can trust Him with that same uncalculating 
faith with which a child confides in his parents, 

This is the cry of the human soul in its helpless- 
ness. ‘Father, clothe me, feed me, supply my 
many wants, for I have no strength of myself to 
help myself.’ And as surely as we delight to 
provide for our helpless children and to feel that 
they look absolutely to us for strength and support, 
so does God delight to hear our cry of faith and to 
feel that we are looking to Him to clothe us with 
His righteousness, to feed us with His own truth, 
and to teach us to walk with Him, and talk to Him. 
Such is faith, the child’s spirit of dependence, that 
is what it is in essence, though it needs and gains 
as life goes on the additional strength that comes 
from reason and experience. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


Christ’s Quest and Ours. 
“Nevertheless when the Son of man cometh, shall 
he find faith on the earth ? ’—Lk 188. 
Faith occupies, in the Christian religion, not only 
a conspicuous but a commanding place. The 
1 Malcolm Archibald, A Memoir, 156. 


great inheritance that has come down to us is 
largely a history of faith : its trials, its patience, its 
eclipses, its victories. 

It is not strange to find Christ insisting on the 
supreme value of faith; but the manner of His 
doing so in this passage is peculiarly arresting. 
He virtually tells us that this is now to be His 
great Adventure—the Quest for faith. He fixes 
His eye on some supreme crisis of the world’s history, 
the day of His own coming, whatever that may 
mean, and the first, indeed the only question, that 
springs to His lips is this, Shall He find faith— 
faith on the earth? Shall He find the soul of the 
world keeping its tryst with Him? That is the 
point of the inquiry, Shall He find faith as a normal 
condition ? 

There is an even more disturbing and alarming 
note in the inquiry. Indeed, we must give the 
question its acutest point. Did He foresee a 
terrible decline in faith ? 

Now if this inquiry meant so much to Him, if 
this be His Quest, what does it mean tous? ‘This 
challenging question flung with deliberate hand 
into the face of history, is plainly meant to arouse 
our conscience and to drive us forth upon an endless 
but not fruitless quest for faith. 

Let us try to make clear to ourselves, therefore, 
what this Quest of ours must be. It is clear that 
the end, the supreme end, we must set before our- 
selves is the discovery of a faith that will endure. 
It is a persistent faith we must seek. No one but 
Christ would dare to use the Parable of the Unjust 
Judge as an example of persistent faith, and even 
from His lips it may seem a hard saying that a 
victorious faith must be prepared to persist in the 
face of what appears to be coldness and indifference 
to the interests of justice itself. But if the heavens 
give no answer, and the mills of God go on, if the 
shattering power seems all on the side of evil and 
only our cry on the other side, how long can we 
persist ? 

The importunate, the persistent faith must be a 
living faith, it must be a faith in a very present God. 
Maurice once said with something of a caustic tone 
about Carlyle that he believed in a God who lived 
until the death of Oliver Cromwell. The gibe was 
not quite fair to Carlyle, but emphatically that 
kind of faith will not do. An expositor has very 
shrewdly remarked of the woman at the well of 
Samaria, that in two phrases, ‘Our fathers wor- 
shipped in this mountain,’ and ‘When Messias 
cometh,’ she betrayed the fact that religion as a 
vital force was dead in her, and remained only as 
a dim memory or a distant hope. That will not 
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suffice. Weshall soon lose the energy of faith, unless 
we believe God to be present in the life of every day. 
But we must go a step further—a living faith can 


only be maintained by activity, by exercise. The 
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proverb which says that a man who does not work 
becomes an astrologer, a star-gazer, is applicable 
to faith—without exercise it will soon turn to 
credulity. ‘That we have little faith is not sad, 
but that we have but little faithfulness. By faith- 
fulness faith is earned. When in the progress of 
life a man swerves though only by an angle in- 
finitely small from his proper and allotted path, then 
the drama of his life turns to tragedy, and makes 
haste to its fifth act.’ Faith is maintained as much 
by works as works are by faith. The work of self- 
discipline, of brotherly kindness, of Christian testi- 
mony, the simple homely pieties of life—without 
these faith will die—it must perish from the earth. 

And to sum up, faith must be constantly verifying 
itself, adding new realms to the area of the ascer- 
tained, the secure, the irrevocably certain. Faith 
must be no courtesy title for absence of thought 
and aversion to thinking. 
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If our faith cannot stand squarely before science, 
philosophy, history without fear or apology, then, 
indeed, is there reason in our day to hear again the 
question, ‘ When the Son of man cometh, shall he 
find faith on the earth ?’ 

But how can we secure a faith like this? The 
faith that will persist in our time must be moulded 
by the creative spirit of Jesus, which began Christi- 
anity in the first century, and has kept it in being 
ever since. He Himself lived so calmly in the 
peace of God, questioning none of God’s ways, 
trusting to His wise will from day to day, and He 
crowned this ‘life with a sacrifice so final, so 
stupendous, that He became for His disciples, as 
He must be for every age, the best, the only, 
guarantee that He shall find faith on the earth 
when Hecomes. He is Himself the answer to His 
own question. 

From kingdom to kingdom we may see, if we care, 
the testimonies crowding on us that when the Son 
of Man cometh He shall find faith on the earth. 
But will He find it in us ? + 

1 A. Connell, The Endless Quest, 3. 


GWooks fat Bave influenced our Epocb, 
W. Robertson Smith’s ‘The Religion of the Semites.’ 


By THE REVEREND WILLIAM M. Martuteson, B.D., BRoucuty FERRY. 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON SmiTH’s preface to the first 
edition of The Religion of the Semites is dated 1st 
October 1889. The book has thus attained its 
fortieth anniversary ; and the years which have 
elapsed since its publication may be described as 
quite distinctively ‘our epoch’ in respect of Old 
Testament studies and the science of Comparative 
Religion, to mention only the two fields of know- 
ledge which concern us in the present connexion. 
One of the customary descriptions of The Religion 
of the Semites is ‘ epoch-making.’ If the book on 
its appearance helped to make an epoch in its own 
domain of investigation, its author had already for 
nearly twenty years been helping to inaugurate 
that epoch by a series of writings which mediated 
to English readers the results of a strictly scientific 
study of Holy Scripture. From his article ‘ Angel ’ 
in vol. ii. of the Encyclopedia Britannica (1875) to 
his article ‘ Zephaniah’ in vol. xxiv. (1888) he had 


covered a wide range of Biblical and allied topics. 
It was in 1881 that Robertson Smith, on his deposi- 
tion from the Old Testament Chair in the Free 
Church College at Aberdeen, was appointed joint- 
editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica. In the 
eleven volumes issued before then there were some 
twenty articles written by him ; in the succeeding 
thirteen volumes there were more than two hundred. 
From his inaugural lecture (‘ What History teaches 
us to seek in the Bible’) at Aberdeen College in 
1870 on through his various pleadings in the long- 
drawn-out heresy cases which lasted from 1876 till 
1881, Robertson Smith had been the channel through 
which there had come to many of his contempor- 
aries ideas and points of view which were novel. 
His lectures on The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church (published in 1881; 2nd edition, 1892), 
and on The Prophets of Israel (published in 1882 ; 
znd edition, with Introduction and Additional 
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Notes by T. K. Cheyne, 1902), continued this work, 
making abundantly clear their author’s scholarly 
equipment and power of lucid exposition. The 
significance of his work in this connexion may be 
seen indirectly in the fact that the same year which 
saw the publication of The Religion of the Semites 
saw also the dedication to Robertson Smith of 
Wellhausen’s Composition des Hexateuchs in its 
completed and amplified form. In the following 
year came another noteworthy dedication to him, 
namely, that of the first edition of J. G. Frazer’s 
The Golden Bough. These two dedications in suc- 
cessive years are a Clear indication of the significance 
which scholars had come to attach to his work alike 
in the regions of Biblical science and of anthro- 
pology. In the latter connexion Salomon Reinach’s 
words may be quoted: ‘Smith, in his too short 
life, did more than the magnificent work to which 
his name is attached, more still than his illuminative 
teaching and lecturing in Scotland and in England. 
Genuit Frazerum!’ (Quarterly Review, October 
tg11). In The Religion of the Semites Robertson 
Smith was certainly a ‘ begetter’ of much that has 
come to birth in these last forty years ; and sober, 
competent judges do not hesitate to describe him 
as the founder of the present-day Science of 
Religion. 

The book in which this foundation and formative 
work was presented to the world is the subject 
of the present article. Robertson Smith himself, in 
the closing months of his life, practically completed 
the preparation of the second edition, which was 
put into its final form and seen through the press 
by his close friend and subsequent biographer, Dr. 
J. Sutherland Black.1 Thus revised, the second 
edition appeared about six months after Robertson 
Smith’s death (1894). A German translation, with 
certain modifications and additions, was published 
in 1899 (R. Sttibe, Die Religion der Semiten, with 
preface by E. Kautzsch). English readers are now 
in possession of a third edition, edited by Dr. S. A. 
Cook of Cambridge (1927). Dr. Cook, in a spirit 
of scholarly pzetas, has expended a great deal of 
labour and specialized knowledge in the preparation 
of this edition. He has brought up to date the 
references to relevant literature; he has added a 
large body of notes and prepared a new biblio- 
graphy ; and he has written a long introduction. 
In its latest form the book is a valuable work of 


'The Life of William Robertson Smith, by John 
Sutherland Black and George Chrystal, 1912. The 
same collaborators edited a companion volume, 
Lectures and Essays of William Robertson Smith, 
published along with the foregoing. 


reference, and indicates fully the new developments 
to which Robertson Smith’s pioneering work of 
forty years ago has led up. Amid all additions 
and amplifications Robertson Smith’s own writing 
(left unaltered as it appeared in the second edition), 
stands out vigorous, clear, and stimulating, justify- 
ing both by subject-matter and by style the place 
which the book still holds in the references and 
bibliographies attached to works which deal in any 
adequate way with things Biblical, Semitic, and 
anthropological. 

Perhaps our treatment of The Religion of the 
Semites may be most usefully divided into two 
sections, one dealing with the book’s origins and 
characteristics, the other with its contents and the 
general trend of its argument. 


ig 


ORIGINS AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


It is not a far-fetched proceeding to trace the 
peculiar qualities and the lasting merits of The 
Religion of the Semites to the very nature of the 
author’s mind. His student days at Aberdeen 
University showed him to possess quite remarkable 
powers of mental acquisition and tenacity. To the 
very end all his work was characterized by accurate 
and detailed knowledge. The book we are con- 
sidering is based on a large body of facts collected 
from the whole field of Semitic knowledge as that 
was open to investigation in Robertson Smith’s 
day. His argument enlists the aid of an extra- 
ordinary number of recondite references to Arabic, 
Greek, and other writers, with the relevant informa- 
tion from whom Robertson Smith had patiently 
and laboriously made himself acquainted at first 
hand. He viewed and reviewed this whole field of 
facts and references in a thoroughly scientific spirit. 
Here we touch another characteristic of his intellect, 
namely, its scientific temper and precision. He 
would have been a distinguished mathematician 
and natural philosopher if he had not elected to 
give himself to Semitic studies. He gained the 
Ferguson Mathematical Scholarship, the highest 
distinction open to a Scottish University student 
of his standing ; and during the latter part of his 
theological course at New College, Edinburgh, he 
acted with great distinction as assistant to Professor 
P. G. Tait of the Chair of Natural Philosophy at 
Edinburgh University. He brought his scientific 
outlook to bear upon all his religious studies. It 
was to him an eminently reasonable proceeding that 
the facts of Biblical and other religions should be 
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sifted and estimated, not under the constraint of 
theological ideas and ecclesiastical dogma, but in 
the free spirit of scientific inquiry. To the end of 
his life Robertson Smith believed that there was a 
fundamental difference between the religion of the 
Israelites as we find it in the Old Testament and 
the religions of other nations. However wide and 
deep his studies went, they never overthrew this 
conviction. But he held that the facts of the 
Biblical revelation should be frankly and carefully 
compared with the facts and phenomena of other 
faiths. The thoroughness and reverence with 
which he himself did this is one of the basic virtues 
of The Religion of the Semites. 

Along with knowledge and a scientific temper of 
mind there went two other qualities which helped 
to give the book its special excellence and import- 
ance: these were insight and independence of 
judgment. Robertson Smith’s mind had a certain 
penetrating power, and that the penetration of 
sympathy with quite remote and alien points of 
view, as well as with the essential doctrines of the 
Christian faith. Dr. S. A. Cook’s words are worth 
quoting in this connexion (The Religion of the 
Semites, 3rd edition, Introduction, p. xlvi): ‘If 
The Religion of the Semites marks an epoch, it was 
because it came from the hands of a man who 
combined with unequalled knowledge a sympa- 
thetic insight into the most advanced and the most 
rudimentary religions in-a-way which has not been 
equalled by his successors, and whose genius saw 
new prospects opening out in the world of thought. 
With him: la théorie cest Vhomme.’ The theory 
was the man likewise in respect of the originality 
of the main ideas which Robertson Smith employed 
to correlate and interpret the great mass of facts 
which he was surveying. As a student he had 
impressed his Old Testament teacher, A. B. David- 
son, with his independence and originality of mind 
in dealing with the topics presented for class 
exercises. When, just at the end of his New College 
course, Robertson Smith became a candidate for 
the vacant Old Testament Chair in the Aberdeen 
Free Church College, A. B. Davidson testified that 
he was ‘by far the most distinguished student I 
have ever had in my department. By this I mean 
not only that his acquirements are greater, but 
that they are of a different kind. Mr. Smith not 
only knows Hebrew well, but he knows well that 
which constitutes Hebrew, or any other of that 
class of languages. He knows more perfectly than 
any young man I ever came across the principles 
both of the Grammar and of the Idiom of the 
Semitic languages.’ Then, towards the end of his 
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encomium, we find the professor adding that ‘ what 
is surprising in so young a man is the maturity as 
well as the striking independence of his mind.’ 
This independence of Robertson Smith’s thinking, 
not wilful or fantastic, but accompanied by mature 
knowledge and speculation, made him a pioneer in 
Semitic studies and not merely a mediator of other 
men’s results. It was through A. B. Davidson 
that the results of the latest Old Testament 
scholarship first reached him; and the future 
author of The Religion of the Semites was thus 
fortunate in his earliest contact with Hebrew 
studies. A. B. Davidson by his cautious yet 
scientific presentation of critical positions did a 
great service as teacher and writer. But his pupil 
by ‘the striking independence of his mind’ exer- 
cised a more original and formative influence than 
the master. Davidson’s caution seemed sometimes 
to verge on timidity. In his later work he did not 
maintain the élan and boldness of his early frag- 
ment, A Commentary Critical and Exegetical on the 
Book of Job (1862), a work which is rightly con- 
sidered to be the first really scientific commentary 
on the Old Testament in the English language. 
Robertson Smith was set upon the true and fruitful 
path of progress in Old Testament studies by his 
professor ; but his boldness and originality brought 
it about that he played a more distinctively 
pioneering role than the older man. 

Such were the characteristics of Robertson 
Smith’s mind and scholarship when he became Old 
Testament Professor in the Free Church College at 
Aberdeen, as a young man of twenty-four, in 1870. 
Shortly before this appointment he had formed in 
Edinburgh a friendship with Mr. J. F. M‘Lennan, 
whose interests in the region of primitive life and 
customs soon created an enduring bond between 
them. M‘Lennan’s studies in the subject of 
totemism roused the interest of his young friend ; 
and soon after Robertson Smith’s removal to 
Aberdeen we find the two in correspondence on 
this and other topics connected with comparative 
religion. Thus from the very commencement of 
his professorial life Robertson Smith had ideas 
about totemism in his mind which soon discovered 
points of contact with his own particular subjects 
of study and gave birth to one of the main lines of 
argument in the work whose origins we are tracing. 
The nineteen years which elapsed between his 
settlement in Aberdeen and the publication of The 
Religion of the Semites show us the qualities we 
have indicated above at work on the material of 
Semitic studies, in a way which makes that book a 


1 Life of William Robertson Smith, p. 119. 
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natural culmination of his labours and interests up 
till the time of its appearance. Besides his Old 
Testament work there were his Arabic studies, on 
which we find him well launched during a summer 
semester (1872) under Paul de Lagarde at Gottingen. 
Here he began his reading in Arabic poetry which, 
together with the work of the Arab historians, pro- 
vided much material for his subsequent investiga- 
tions into Semitic religion. These Arabic studies 
were prosecuted with special vigour during his 
Eastern tours of the winter and spring of 1878-79 
and of 1879-80. These travels and sojourns in 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Arabia were made 
possible by his suspension from the duties of his 
Aberdeen Chair while the Free Church was trying 
to come to some definite finding on the teaching 
of its brilliant but disconcerting young teacher. 
‘ Nuper in Arabia exul felix commoratus . . . said 
the Public Orator (J. E. Sandys) of him later at 
Cambridge. This sojourn in Arabia was certainly 
a fortunate exile from the point of view of Robertson 
Smith’s work as teacher of Arabic and expounder 
of things Semitic. It confirmed him in some of the 
ideas about primitive Semitic religion and social 
organization already in his mind, and it con- 
tributed to that feeling of contact with reality 
which his Cambridge pupils experienced in 
his instruction, and which helps to make The 
Religion of the Semites a living book, despite the 
somewhat recondite nature of its various trains of 
argument: Between the two Eastern tours alluded 
to above, Robertson Smith had completed his paper 
on ‘ Animal Worship and Animal Tribes among the 
Arabs and in the Old Testament,’ which appeared 
in the Journal of Philology in June 1880, and is a 
landmark on the way towards the production of 
his greatest work. 

His removal to Cambridge on his appoint- 
ment as Lord Almoner’s Reader in Arabic (1883) 
brought him fully into the work of Arabic 
studies ; and the public lectures which he delivered 
in successive years as holder of this appointment 
all were on topics which revealed the line of his 
speculations: The Early Relations of Arabia with 
Syria, and particularly with Palestine ; The History 
of Palmyra; Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia; The Theory of Sacrifice, illustrated by a 
Comparison of Semitic and Greek Ritual. It was in 
April 1887 that the invitation came to him from 
the Burnett Trustees to deliver a series of lectures 
at Aberdeen on Semitic Religions. Robertson 
Smith gladly accepted; and it was arranged that 
the lectures should deal with ‘ the primitive religions 
of the Semitic peoples viewed in relation to other 
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ancient religions and to the spiritual religion 
of the Old Testament and of Christianity.’ His 
plan was to deliver three series. The first series, 
consisting of eight lectures, was given in the 
hall of Marischal College, Aberdeen, in October 
1888 and March 1889. With the addition of other 
three lectures and certain ‘ Dissertations,’ they were 
published in November 1889, under the title 
Lectures on the Religion of the Semites. First Series : 
The Fundamental Institutions. In that same year 
Robertson Smith was appointed to succeed Pro- 
fessor William Wright in the Sir Thomas Adam’s 
Chair of Arabic at Cambridge. While discharging 
the duties of this appointment he continued, under 
the burden of ill-health and increasing physical 
disability, to accumulate corroborative evidence of 
the main theses of his book, and to consider the 
views which it had called forth from other scholars, 
though these were less helpful than he had hoped. 
The results of this further study were embodied in 
the second edition of the book. This appeared, as 
we have seen, some months after his death, which 
occurred in March 18094. 

Such were the origins remote and immediate— 


origins in Smith’s personal gifts and in the course | 


of his studies—which produced the book we are 
considering, and stamped its individuality upon it. 
To set the book thus against the background of 
Smith’s bold and vigorous intellect, and of the 
development of his special interests, is to be enabled 
to realize how it became a work truly personal and 
expressive of its author’s mind, and so a living 
contribution to knowledge, whose value does not 
depend on the validity of its special theories, but 
on the impulse it has given to all subsequent 
speculation in the region with which it deals. 


The 
CONTENTS. 


The material contained in The Religion of the 
Semites is distributed over eleven lectures. To the 
retaining of the lecture form we may probably 
attribute a certain amount of repetition, a certain 
diffuseness and lack of close articulation in the 
development of the main positions which the writer 
seeks to establish. A condensed and re-arranged 
version would give a clearer impression of the 
trend of the argumentation. But as the work 
stands, it conveys a sense of life and of living, if 
gradual, progression from point to point. We 
shall, therefore, instead of selecting one or two 
leading topics and lifting them out of their context, 
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try to present the various lines of thought as these 
emerge from lecture to lecture in the course of the 
author’s treatment. 

He begins in Lecture I. with a survey of the dis- 
tribution of the Semitic peoples and of their inter- 
relations, their linguistic unity, and the fact that 
they form a homogeneous group. Where shall we 
look for evidence as to the earliest forms of their 
religion? Not to the complex civilizations of 
Babylonia and Assyria, but rather to the primitive 
nomads, represented by the tribes of Arabia. The 
material for investigation in this direction is scanty ; 
but a good deal of evidence may be gleaned from 
the study of pre-Islamic heathenism in Arabia. 
The best evidence for this primitive religion will be 
found in details of ritual. One of Robertson 
Smith’s chief points is the priority of cult and 
ceremony over myths as evidence for truly antique 
conceptions of religion. Like dogma, to which it 
is the ancient parallel, myth is secondary and 
derivative. 

In the Lecture which follows, the writer goes on 
to discuss the nature of the religious community, 
pointing out the social character of primitive 
religion and laying stress upon the solidarity of the 
gods and their worshippers as forming one organic 
society. Communal and group conceptions in 
religion are fully illustrated, as this idea forms an 
essential part of the subsequent main positions 
which the author seeks to establish. An actual 
physical affinity, a true blood kinship between the 
gods and their worshippers is argued for, and 
illustrated, as determinative of the socio-religious 
practices of the primitive Semites. Out of this 
came the later ideas of the deity’s fatherhood or 
motherhood or monarchial relation to the worship- 
ping community. 

At this point the writer feels it necessary (Lecture 
IIL.) to indicate how the intercourse between gods 
and men is regulated by the relations which the 
gods are conceived to bear to the world of Nature, 
that is, to the physical environment in which man 
is placed. This discussion of the local relations of 
the gods gives rise to a consideration of the region 
within which a god’s authority may be recognized 
by his worshippers, and of the sanctuaries where 
they expect to enter into communication with him. 
Semitic conceptions of gods as Baalim, and of the 
relation of the Baal to his land, are reviewed, and 
also ideas as to the functions of the Baalim and the 
nature of the worship offered to them at their holy 
places. There follows a discussion of the nature 
of the Arab jimn, and of the triumph of the 
‘friendly’ gods over the jinn. This leads to the 


subject of totemism,! the origin of local gods and 
the origin of totemism being kindred problems. 
‘The belief in local nature-gods that are also clan- 
gods may not be directly evolved out of an earlier 
totemism, but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it is evolved out of ideas or usages which also 
find their expression in totemism, and therefore 
must go back to the most primitive stage of savage 
society.’ Among the non-human or superhuman 
animate kinds, or even inorganic kinds, the totem 
animal or object was the kin of each member of the 
totem group and therefore the friend of the group ; 
and in this way the friendly local Baals represent, 
or correspond to, the more primitive totems. It 
should be noted that Robertson Smith adds this 
proviso: ‘ But we are not to suppose that every 
local deity will have totem associations, for new 
gods as well as new sanctuaries might doubtless 
Spring up at a later stage of human progress than 
that of which totemism is characteristic.’ 

The argument now goes on to consider how man 
comes into relationship with his god or gods through 
certain places and things, and leads to a considera- 
tion of how such places are related to man. Wherein 
consists the ‘ holiness’ of these places (or seasons, 
or persons, or things), and how must man comport 
himself in view of this ‘holiness’? Lecture, IV., 
which contains this discussion, is one of the shortest 
but one of the most fascinating in the book. In 
the opinion of the present writer the views of ‘ holi- 
ness ’ and of ‘ uncleanness ’ set forth in this Lecture 
(and in notes B and C which go with it) are the 
most brilliantly and convincingly argued of all the 
positions which the author seeks to establish. 
Robertson Smith’s argument here casts more light 
on the earliest stages of Old Testament religion, 
and explains more satisfactorily some of the most 
primitive conceptions still to be traced in that 
religion, than his more celebrated expositions 
connected with totemism and the communion 
theory of sacrifice. As he linked savage totemism 
with Semitic Baal-worship, so he uses the idea of 
taboo among primitive peoples to illustrate the, at 
first sight, contrasted conceptions of holiness and 
uncleanness. He shows that in the earliest stages 
of religion these ideas are akin, and are connected 
with purely physical and materialistic conceptions. 


1Totemism may be described in a general way as 
the cult of a social group, especially an exogamous 
one, which stands to a species of animal or plant 
(generally edible), or to an object or class of objects, 
in an intimate relationship ; the totem is treated as 
a cognate to be respected, and not to be eaten or 
used, or at least only under certain restrictions. 
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Each is connected with the idea of a possible ‘ in- 
fection’ through contact with places or things in 
which supernatural powers or influences reside. 
The holy and the unclean alike must be kept from 
ordinary use; and contact with either involves 
supernatural danger and demands a process of 
cleansing. A relic of this way of thinking and of 
the original connexion between the ideas of holiness 
and uncleanness may be seen in the Rabbinical 
description of canonical scriptures (those acknow- 
ledged to be ‘ holy scripture,’ in our phrase) as books 
that ‘ defile the hands.’ As regards various regula- 
tions anent ceremonial uncleanness which we find 
in the later parts of the Old Testament, Robertson 
Smith puts the matter thus: ‘ The irrationality of 
laws of uncleanness, from the standpoint of spiritual 
religion or even of the higher heathenism, is so 
manifest, that they must necessarily be looked on 
as having survived from an earlier form of faith 
and of society. And this being so, I do not see how 
any historical student can refuse to class them with 
savage taboos.’ 

Next comes an interesting presentation (Lecture 
VY.) of the facts connected with some of the adjuncts 
and objects which are to be found at, or which con- 
stitute, holy places. A wide range of information 
about natural and artificial sanctuaries is drawn 
upon to illustrate the way in which, and the ideas 
with which, the worshipper approaches his god. 
There is a full and illuminating discussion of holy 
waters and wells; sacred trees and poles, caves 
and pits; holy stones, pillars, and altars. The 
primitive sacred stone or cairn, conceived as a 
dwelling-place of the deity or as the symbol of the 
deity’s presence, and daubed with ritual blood to 
establish or re-establish contact with the deity, is 
shown as evolving into, but not wholly displaced 
by, the later altar, whether conceived as a hearth 
for burnt sacrifices or as a table of offerings. 

Thus the way is prepared for the theme of 
sacrifice which occupies the remainder of the book 
(Lectures VI.—XI.). It is viewed as the central 
and most significant act of primitive religion ; and 
the questions arising out of it are discussed in the 
light both of Semitic and other evidence. ‘ Why 
sacrifice is the typical form of all complete acts of 
worship in the antique religions, and what the 
sacrificial act means, is an involved and difficult 
problem. The problem does not belong to any one 
religion, for sacrifice is equally important among 
all early peoples in all parts of the world where 
religious ritual has reached any considerable develop- 
ment. Here, therefore, we have to deal with an 
institution that must have been shaped by the 


action of general causes, operating very widely and 
under conditions that. were common in primitive 
times to all-races of mankind.’ 

While thus preserving a world-wide view, we 
enter upon a discussion of the various kinds and 
materials of Semitic sacrifice, leading up to the 
concentration of attention upon such animal 
sacrifices as are shared between the worshipper and 
the god—the blood being poured out at the sacred 
stone or altar, certain parts of the carcase being 
given over to the god, while the remainder serves 
as the wherewithal for a sacred feast by the wor- 
shippers. Of this character is the Hebrew 2ébak ; 
and Robertson Smith puts his theory of sacrifice in 
a nutshell when he says that the zébah ‘is not a 
mere attenuated offering, in which man grudges to 
give up the whole victim to his god. On the con- 
trary, the central significance of the rite hes in the 
act of communion between God and man, where 
the worshipper is admitted to eat of the same holy 
flesh, of which a part is laid upon the altar as “ the 
food of the deity.”’ 

This point of view is based upon and explained 
by the totemic theory of the nature of primitive 
Semitic religion, with its idea of the unity or kinship 
of totem and totem folk. Such is the unity of the 
god and his worshippers ; and the sacrificial victim 
was originally of totemic character, its blood (con- 
ceived as its life) being the actual physical bond 
between the deity and the sacrificing individuals, 
deity and worshippers comprising one stock, one 
group of naturalkin. The smearing of the primitive 
stone with the victim’s blood or the pouring out 
of the victim’s blood at the altar was a strengthen- 
ing or renewal of the bond between worshippers and 
god. The division of the carcase between god and 
worshippers was their joining in a common meal, 
This communion idea was the heart of the matter ; 
and to deepen or restore the sense of communion 
with the deity was the aim of the earliest sacrificial 
worship. ‘We can affirm that the idea of the 
sacrificial meal as an act of communion is older 
than sacrifice in the sense of tribute, and that the 
latter notion grew up with the development of 
agricultural life and the conception of the deity as 
Baal of the land. Among the nomadic Arabs the 
idea of sacrificial tribute has little or no place; .. . 
the object of the sacrifice is to provide the material 
for an act of sacrificial communion with the god.’ 

In this connexion we can do no more than refer 
to the use which Robertson Smith makes of the 
evidence of Nilus as to the habits of the Arabs of 
the Sinaitic desert towards the close of the fourth 
Christian century. There we see solemn clan 
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slaughter of a camel for food in time of extreme 
need, and the regulations for the procedure on such 
occasions. This Robertson Smith makes the main 
definite link, though by no means the only indica- 
tion of connexion, between totemism and Semitic 
sacrifice, the same conception of belonging to the 
one physical stock being presumed to exist in both 
cases, and the fact being noted that only under 
pressure of hunger or in connexion with exceptional 
religious rites is it lawful for savages to kill their 
totem. A part of his argument is summed up in 
the sentence: ‘ Now if kinship between the gods 
and their worshippers, on the one hand, and kinship 
between the gods and certain kinds of animals, on 
the other, are deep-seated principles of Semitic 
religion, manifesting themselves in all parts of the 
sacred institutions of the race, we must necessarily 
conclude that kinship between families of men and 
animal kinds was an idea equally deep-seated, and 
we shall expect to find that sacred animals, wherever 
they occur, will be treated with the regard which 
men pay to their kinsfolk.’ Sacrificial animals, 
then, were originally such as men considered to be 
akin to themselves and to their god; they were of 
a holy kind whose lives, like those of all domestic 
animals originally, were protected by religious 
scruples and sanctions. They were united with 
their ‘possessors’ (a term which would in the 
primitive conception be unsuitable) in a bond of 
blood kinship; and even.in much less primitive 
times the slaughter of any such animal was a 
sacrificial act. 

From the primitive conception of communion 
sacrifice other aspects of sacrifice and other types 
of sacrificial ritual are derived. For example, by 
virtue of the fact that the aim in sacrifice is to 
confirm or revive the bond of unity between the 
worshippers and their god, healing any breach of 
fellowship which may have been felt to exist, the 
sacrificial ritual comes to be conceived as having 
atoning significance. The ritual puts worshippers 
and god ‘at one’ again. The idea of sacrificial 
communion thus holds the germ of piacular con- 
ceptions and rites. ‘In all the older forms of 
Semitic ritual the notions of communion and atone- 
ment are bound up together, atonement being 
simply an act of communion designed to wipe out 
all memory of previous estrangement.’ The atoning 
virtue of the rite, in its earliest piacular intention, 
is to be dissociated from the death of the victim 
and from every idea of penal satisfaction to the 
deity. How later developments in sacrificial cere- 
monial and procedure—e.g. whole burnt offerings, 
and other forms of oblation—have obscured the 


original communion aim is dealt with; and an 
interesting position is elaborated as to the influence 
of the growth of ideas of private property upon the 
later motives to sacrifice, e.g. a gift or tribute con- 
ception. This leads to the arresting statement : 
‘On the whole, then, the introduction of ideas of 
property into the relations between men and their 
gods seems to have been one of the most fatal 
aberrations in the development of ancient religion.’ 

These are the most characteristic points in the 
lectures on sacrifice, though many other topics 
connected with the nature, meaning, and evolution 
of the various kinds of sacrificial rite are discussed 
with fullness of knowledge and keenness of insights 


From the foregoing it is evident that The Religion 
of the Semites does not cover anything like the whole 
field of Semitic religion ; nor does it profess to do 
so. Robertson Smith’s health did not permit him 
to put into complete and written form the substance 
of the second and third series of Burnett Lectures 
as he had projected them and was shaping them 
in his mind. In March 1890 he delivered the second 
series—three lectures on (1) Feasts ; (2) Priests and 
the Priestly Oracle ; and (3) Prophecy and Divina- 
tion—while in December 1891 he gave a third series 
of three lectures on the general subject, of ‘ The 
nature and origin of the gods of Semitic Heathenism, 
their relations to one another, the myths that sur- 
round them, and the whole subject of religious 
belief, so far as is not directly involved in the 
observances of daily religious life.’ Of these 
lectures only very rough notes and inadequate press 
reports survive. During the next two years 
Robertson Smith was planning a second volume of 
The Religion of the Semites, as well as revising the 
first volume. The late Principal T. M. Lindsay, 
who was a fellow-guest with him at a friend’s 
house in August 1893, tells of his conversations 
with the invalid: ‘He had no doubt, so far as 
those talks went, that he had not very long to 
live. Twice he told me that he wished that he had 
a few years more to live for two reasons : he desired 
to outlive his mother, whose grief at his death would 
be overwhelming, and he longed to spare her that 
sorrow; and he was very anxious to finish his 
Burnett Lectures. He recurred to those unfinished 
lectures several times, and always with one 
dominant idea... he longed to be able “to 
complete his argument.” ’ 

The intervening years have dealt in various ways 
with Robertson Smith’s positions and arguments, 
confirming some, casting doubt on others. It 
would require a special article to discuss adequately 
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the new materials available now for the study of 
Semitic religion, and the new light which has been 
shed on the subject both from the side of anthro- 
pological and psychological investigations, and 
from that of linguistic and archeological researches 
in the ancient history and civilization (how complex, 
we are only now realizing) of South-West Asia. 
These new materials and sources of information will 
yield fresh guidance in the region of Biblical and 


os 


allied studies in so far as the investigator of to-day 
carries on his task-with the same painstaking yet 
zestful zeal, with the same comprehensive outlook, 
with the same sympathy and reverence, with the 
same scientific methods, as enabled William Robert- 
son Smith to inaugurate a new epoch by the labours 
of which some results are presented with illuminat- 
ing and stimulating power in The Religion of the 
Semites. 


Q Mote on Be ‘Second Coming.’ 


By THE REVEREND Canon BinDLEy, D.D., DENTON, NoRFOLK. 


I HAVE often wondered whether the Christian 
Church has not been as much mistaken about what 
is called the ‘Second Coming’ of Christ as the 
Jewish Church was mistaken about the First Coming 
of its Messiah. The Jews looked for a Prince of 
the House of David,a Conqueror who would crush 
the Gentile oppressors, rule them with a rod of iron, 
and break them in pieces like a potter’s vessel, One 
who should ‘redeem Israel’ and ‘restore the 
kingdom.’ And our Lord had to teach His disciples 
the real meaning of the Scripture prophecies which 
they were so ‘slow of heart’ to understand. They 
had looked for a kingdom of this world in this 
world, one that ‘came with observation’; and 
they were taught that His Sovereignty, although to 
be established in this world, was not of this world ; 
that it was to be established in the hearts of indi- 
viduals, slowly permeating like the leaven, and un- 
hurriedly spreading in growth like the mustard bush. 

Their Messiah did come to the Jews, but in a guise 
very different from what they expected. A lowly 
Babe, in humble station, who yet grew up under 
the Spirit’s indwelling into a Teacher of loftiest 
insight and sublimest ethical revelation of the 
nature and requirements of His heavenly Father 
who was the God not of Jews only, but of every 
race and of every individual human being and of 
all Nature. 

The earliest generation of Christians seems to have 
misunderstood the ‘Second Coming’ of Christ in 
much the same way. They looked for a catas- 
trophic event within their own lifetime, and the 
‘Coming’ proved to be an agelong process, a con- 
tinuous present Judgment, the constant Presence 
of Christ with His followers. Nothing could have 
been clearer than the words placed upon Christ’s 
own lips by the writer of the Fourth Gospel. ‘I 


will not leave you orphans: I come to you’: that 
was His promise, paralleled in the First Gospel by 
‘T am with you all the days, even to the end of the 
world.’ Here were definite assurances so plain that 
it seems hard to see how they could be misunder- 
stood. By the time that the Fourth Gospel was 
written the expectation of the speedy earthly 
Return of Christ was seen to be a mistake. The 
eschatology of the Synoptists has been refined. 
Eternal life is shown to consist in the knowledge 
of God, which is quite independent of time and its 
changes, and is to be enjoyed here and now, not 
postponed to some future existence after death or 
at the end of this world. Jesus corrects Martha’s 
notion of a resurrection at the last day by the pro- 
clamation that He zs the Resurrection and the Life. 
In another context, His ‘ Going’ to the Father is a 
‘Coming’ to His disciples. He comes to be with 
them as ‘Another Comforter.’ His Spirit is as 
truly identified with Himself as He was identified 
with the Father. ‘ He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father.’ ‘I and the Father are one.’ ‘The 
Father will give you Another Comforter, the Spirit 
of Truth. .. . I come to you.’ The true meaning 
of these expressions seems to have been hidden 
from the understanding of the early believers. 
They interpreted them in the light of their apoca- 
lyptic expectations that the glorious Coming would 
bea visible Advent of the Son of Man on the clouds 
of heaven, as depicted in the Books of Enoch, to 
inaugurate with catastrophic overthrow of all evil 
a reign of righteousness on this earth. Hence the 
millenarian views of the first two centuries. This 
was the atmosphere, the background of belief and 
expectation, in which nearly all the books of the 
New Testament were written. It is prominent in 
St. Paul’s letters, in the epistles attributed to St. 


_ tenses have been translated as futures. 
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Peter, and especially in the Apocalypse. The last 
book is indeed a typical setting forth of visions and 
hopes, coloured by Old Testament and other Jewish 
apocalypses—notably Enoch, Jubilees, and the 
Twelve Testaments—which times of persecution 
elicited. Millenarianism disappeared after the 
third century, but the language and beliefs of the 
Christian Church still clung to the fundamental 
error of Millenarianism; and consequently the 
notions of a Grand Assize, and a Last Day, and a 
simultaneous universal Judgment of quick and 
dead, have been characteristic of Christian creed 


and teaching ever since. 


Now a careful examination of the general tenor 
of Christ’s own words would have avoided this. 
Symbolical phrases have been interpreted as if they 
were literal statements. A process has been 
degraded into a catastrophic event. Present 
The Latins 
misrepresented épxomevos (continuous present) by 
venturus (distant eventuality). What was intended 


_ to be inconceivably dread and awful has been 


' rendered practically ineffective. 


That which is 
postponed to a very distant date is difficult to realize 


: and almost intuitively disbelieved. True teaching 


- would have insisted that the Christ is always 


present: that the Judgment is always being 
enacted : that the evil character or the evil action 
carries its own punishment within itself. There is 
no gap between the clauses in the Nicene Creed : 
‘He ascended into heaven: Cometh to judge.’ 
They are synchronous. 

If our Lord’s words are sanely interpreted, with 
a due regard to their Oriental symbolism where 
symbolism is involved, and quite explicitly where 
no symbolism is used, a great many difficulties dis- 
appear from passages which promise the Coming of 
the Son of Man or of the Kingdom of Heaven within 
the lifetime of that existing generation. Mt 10% 
promises that the first missioners will not have gone 
through the cities of Israel till the Son of Man be 
come. Mk 9} (with its parallels Lk 97’, Mt 1678) 
assures some of the bystanders that they will not 
taste of death till they see the Kingdom of God 
come with power. The writer of the First Gospel, 
more suo, amplifies the original of Mk 13 (Mt 24?9-*4) 
by introducing some fresh apocalyptical details. 
After the description of the terrors of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem he adds: ‘ But immediately after 
the tribulation of those days, the sun shall be 


. darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, 


and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers 
of the heavens shall be shaken ; and then shall 
appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven; and 


then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they 
shall see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory. And He shall 
send forth His messengers with a great sound of a 
trumpet, and they shall gather together His elect 
from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the 
other. . . . Verily I say unto you, this generation 
shall not pass away till all these things be accom- 
plished.’ 

Interpreted in the light of apocalyptic symbolism, 
this language is seen to be descriptive of the passing 
of the Jewish Church and the birth of the new 
Christian era. The trumpet of God is the Gospel 
call beginning to sound throughout all nations, 
when the éyyeAou, the messengers of Christ, began 
their work of gathering together the elect from all 
quarters. That trumpet is still sounding, that 
work still going on, and the judgment, the distinc- 
tion, the separation, proceeds all the time. The 
true meaning of Christ’s ‘Second Advent’ is to be 
recovered, I believe, not by postponing it to some 
dim and distant day called ‘ The Day of Judgment,’ 
or ‘The End of the World,’ but by realizing His 
constant Presence with us always, now, here, and 
wherever two or three are gathered together in His 
Name. 

It is worth noting that the phrase ‘ The Day of 
the Lord’ in its original popular sense denoted a 
victory of Israel’s God over Israel’s enemies. The 
prophets took up the popular term, but warned 
their hearers that unless they repented and changed 
their lives, der Tag would be one of black darkness 
and terror instead of brightness and joy 
(Am 518°), They used it as a symbol of the great 
judicial vindication of the godly and of the penal 
retribution of the unrighteous, whether Jew or 
heathen. ‘Day’ thus ceased to connote Victory, 
and became a synonym for Assize or Judgment. 
Hence 7épa could be used by St. Paul in 1 Co 4° 
in this simple sense of ‘judgment.’ In 2 P 3/2 
“The Day of God’ is used for the final destruction 
of this universe by fire. The trumpet call is also a 
favourite apocalyptic symbol, and finds its place, 
as we have seen, in Mt 24%1, and in St. Paul in 
1 Th 416 and x Co 15°. In the Sibylline Oracles 
it signals the final conflagration which burns up the 
whole earth; and in 2 Es 6% it is mentioned 
in close connexion with the opening of the Books 
for Judgment. The trumpeter is the archangel 
Michael. Seven blasts were traditionally to be 
expected, and accordingly we find in the Revelation 
(8°-1115) seven trumpets sounded by the seven 
angels of the Presence. Possibly St. Paul’s ‘last 
trump’ may be the last of a series. 
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G. A. Studdert Kennedy. 

There died on March 7th of this year a man who 
was greatly loved—Geoffrey Studdert Kennedy, or 
to give him his familiar war-time name—‘ Woodbine 
Willie. He was only forty-six, and there is no 
doubt that he literally wore himself out. A memoir 
has been prepared by six of his friends, and pub- 
lished by Hodder & Stoughton (5s. net). The 
account of his home life and early years in the minis- 
try is by the Rev. J. K. Mozley, D.D. ; his life in 
Worcester by the Dean of Worcester ; his war work 
by the Dean of Guernsey (late Assistant Chaplain- 
General). Thechapter entitled ‘ StuddertKennedy, 
a Friend,’ is by Dr. H. R. L. Sheppard, and the 
‘Man and his Message,’ by the Archbishop of 
York ; while the account of his Industrial Christian 
Fellowship work—on which he was engaged at the 
time of his death—is by the General Director of the 
I.C.F., the Rey. P. T. R. Kirk. Chapters from such 
pens could not but make good reading. And it is 
difficult to conceive a subject with a more interesting 
and many-sided personality. 

Dr. Mozley describes Kennedy during the time 
that he was curate at Rugby, where Dr. A. V. 
Baillie was rector. All the traits of the man as he 
was then and later are touched on, and so we will 
quote a couple of paragraphs : 

‘Tt was a somewhat simple churchman who met 
Kennedy after the delivery of his very first sermon 
in Holy Trinity Church, with the remark, “I want 
to thank you for your sermon : of course most people 
thought it very bad, but it was a great help to me” 
—a story that Kennedy loved. Probably the 
reason that ‘‘most people thought it bad,” was 
that Kennedy never seemed in those days to care 
whether what he said was orthodox or not. He 
wanted to get at the truth, and his mind was too 
independent, and, it must be added, too lacking in 
balance of view, for him to confine himself to lines 
laid down by others. It is on record that on one 
occasion the Rector took action on this point : 
“¢Kennedy,” he said, “ I can stand one heresy from 
you each Sunday, but I cannot and will not stand 
two,” a judgment that reduced Kennedy to guffaws 
of laughter and promises of amendment. 

In this connexion the most noticeable character- 
istic of Kennedy was his humility. It is seldom, 
I think, that such great mental capacity is so 
entirely free from self-assertion and the spirit of 
dogmatism. And this humility was at once extra- 
ordinarily attractive, and a source of intellectual 
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ous, 


power, for he always saw that Truth was a bigger 
thing than he could grasp, and that opinions he 
disliked had probably got some truth in them that 
he had missed. In consequence, he was always a 
learner. Moreover he was entirely unacademic. 
Not only was his mind out of tune with a purely 
scholastic atmosphere, but it was impossible for 
him to dissociate his thought of God from his love 
for men. For him the setting and the stage of 


religion was this world, and his own intense human- 


ness kept his intellectual side harnessed, if not 
subordinate, to his pastoral work. I can see again 
that small slim figure strolling into the unattractive 
Public House where his beloved lodging-house 
tramps were to be found, and standing up in the 
bar in his cassock to sing “‘ Nazareth,” while half 
his audience “felt within a power unfelt before.” 
They loved him—loved him for his great laugh, the 
smile that transformed his face, the inimitable 
Irish brogue, but most of all because of his love for 
them.’ 


Of the six friends who have written about him, | 
He had ~ 


J. K. Mozley probably knew him best. 
certainly known him longest, for they were at school 


together—at the Leeds Grammar School, and Mozley | 
saw a great deal of him in his happy home life at — 
St. Mary’s Vicarage,‘ the Vicarage as I came to call - 


it.’ He kept in touch with him when he was at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and at Ripon Clergy 
College ; when he was a curate at Rugby, and when 
he came back to St. Mary’s to help his father, by 
this time an old man, and he it was who on St. 
Mark’s Day, 1914, married him to Miss Emily 
Catlow. When the War broke out, Kennedy was 
vicar of St. Paul’s, Worcester. In speaking of the 
long arguments they had together, Mr. Mozley recalls 
Kennedy’s dissent from ‘an article on “ Punish- 
ment,” which J had contributed to Tor ExpPosiTrory 
Times. The editor probably considered his reply 
to be rather too violent for insertion.’ Did that 
letter of dissent ever reach the editorial offices 
of this magazine ? It would be interesting to know. 

Studdert Kennedy’s war work is too well known 
to need comment. He met the men’s needs better, 
probably, than any other chaplain. He was in 
France from 1915 until the end of the War, and 
he won the M.C. for conspicuous bravery. And this 
is what he says about war: ‘ There are no fruits of 
victory, no such thing as victory in modern war. 
War is a universal disaster, and as far as I am 
concerned, I’m through.’ 
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A letter which he wrote to his wife about the 
training of his son, Patrick, is too revealing not 
to be quoted, and we give it below: 


| A Boy’s Training. 

‘x. Make him a sportsman. Encourage him to 
play games and always to play the game. 

“2. Teach him to despise cowardice and never to 
_ be afraid of anything or anyone save God. 
_ *3. Teach him as soon as you can what his 
body is for, about his powers of procreation, 
and about the necessity of cleanliness in body and 
| mind. 
‘4. Teach him to tell you everything about 
_ himself, and specially everything of that sort. 
“5. Teach him that being a gentleman means 
using your life to serve and help your fellow-men 
as much as ever you can, and that it is dishonourable 
_ to desire only to make money and be comfortable. 
If he has brains teach him that he must use them 
to lead men on to better things, and to teach them a 
' gentleman should choose one of the poorly paid 
| but honourable professions. 
 *6. Teach him to love and reverence women. 
_ Encourage him when young to have plenty of girl 
friends, and to treat them as comrades and never to 
play with them and deceive them. Teach him 
_ that the man who deceives a woman is a scoundrel 


and that he must try to live straight. 

‘4, Last, and most important, about his religion. 
_ Teach him to love Jesus Chirst as the pattern God- 
Man. Teach him that, and leave him free. Don’t 
force his religion in any way, especially if he has 
‘brains. There are bound to be in these coming 
years very rapid developments in Christian thought, 
let him go his way, and do not be pained or shocked 
so long as he keeps his love of Jesus Christ. If 
he wants to become a priest, let him, but never 
force him any way. Only teach him constantly 
that a gentleman must give not get, must serve 
and not be served. 

‘ Guard him from vulgarity and snobbishness, and 
never let him speak contemptuously of any one or 
anything except a coward. 

‘J think that is all. Kiss him for me and give 
him my blessing, and when he is old enough tell 
him my life story as you would tell it, knowing 
that I tried hard most of the time to do right, 
and when [I sinned was sorry in my heart, as I 
am now. 

‘I don’t believe I am going to be killed, but I 
don’t know, and any way I am content, so long as 
‘God can comfort you.’ + 

1G. A, Studdert Kennedy, 104. 


The Indian Ferment. 


Mr. C. F. Andrews writes an introduction to The 
Indian Ferment, by Mr. H. G. Alexander (Williams & 
Norgate ; 7s. 6d. net). He says that he felt it ought 
to be published because it has given with remark- 
ably keen observation a description of the ferment 
of thought in India and the racial feeling aroused. 

‘It is supremely necessary to appreciate this 
Indian ferment in England at once, in order that a 
great calamity may be avoided. For unless especi- 
ally the younger generation in England, which 
should naturally sympathize with Young India in 
its present revolutionary mood, can understand 
what is taking place, there may be perpetrated once 
more in our own times one of those ghastly tragedies 
of human history not altogether dissimilar from 
that which took place in Ireland just after the 
War.’ Mr. Alexander describes his book as ‘A 
Traveller’s Sketch Book, Nothing More.’ His first 
words are: ‘On reaching a new country my first 
tendency is to use my eyes and to look at the 
country itself. This is partly because I am on the 
look-out for new birds.’ This man who is on the 
look-out for new birds has made delightfully inter- 
esting that which is generally a very dry business, 
an account of an itinerary day by day. Some one 
to whom we handed on the book returned it with 
the remark, ‘I had no intention of reading it, but 
when I picked it up I could not help going on.’ 

Mr. Alexander is a Quaker, and he has a ‘concern’ 
for opium-smoking India—the object of his journey 
was to investigate the trade. The results are not 
given here, but there are many passing allusions. 

Opium-smoking is to India what drinking is to 
Scotland. Of the village of Tinsukia he says: ‘ We 
found the men, each in his miserable hovel (you can 
tell an opium-addict’s house at a glance from the 
others), smoking his morning pipe over a little fire 
of sticks, while his half-naked children stood shiver- 
ing round, or tried to begin to do some of the work 
the incapable father could no longer do. And it 
was here at Tinsukia, too, that we saw the most 
pathetic opium victim: a youth of twenty-one, a 
beggar, unable to walk on his legs, who took such 
a heavy daily dose that he required half as much 
again as the maximum monthly allowance under 
the new rationing system. This he gets from the 
opium-vendor out of what remains over from short 
weight sold to other customers. He spends nearly 
a rupee a day on opium ; but easily gets that much 
by begging. This opium shop was close to the 
railway station and junction. If you reflect upon 
this tale it reveals many things.’ 

What is the conclusion of this Quaker investigator 
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about the political position in India? He speaks 
out boldly. ‘ We can no longer rule India against 
the will of her two million (or is it ten million ?) 
educated sons. There is only one honest course : 
it needs bold statesmanship and rare imagination ; 
but it is not impossible. We must yield what they 
crave, yield full responsibility. ... There seem 
to be only two alternatives: to yield full responsi- 
bility, or to rule by the sword. The third way, 
the way of gradually increasing responsibility of 
Indians in partnership with British, is blocked ; 
for the leaders of India will not co-operate. . . . If 
we do the bold, imaginative thing ; if, putting aside 
force or the threat of force, we honestly ask the 
acknowledged leaders of India to meet our repre- 
sentatives on equal terms, to make a treaty of 
friendship between India and Britain, I believe we 
shall find that their terms will be surprisingly easy.’ 


Christ in Flanders. 

The Rev. P. B. Clayton, M.C., the Founder of 
Talbot House in Poperinghe, has a definite purpose 
in publishing Plain Tales from Flanders (Longmans ; 
3s. 6d. net). It is that we may not rest content 
with reading what ‘ Dean Colet would have called 
the ‘“‘blotterature”? of the war period.’ The 
sixteen chapters, which make up the book—the 
bundle of a man’s memories—are to show us that 
that ‘blotterature’ is not true. ‘There is no 
greater impoverishment,’ says Mr. Clayton, ‘in 
our hymn-book than the loss of the word “ young ” 
as Watts wrote it : 


“When I survey the wondrous Cross 
Where the young Prince of Glory died.” 


And He who died at thirty-three, after three years 
of ministry which set the world eternally aflame, 
most truly walked with these [the men who died 
on Flanders’ fields] and welcomed them.’ 

It is a book of stories, some short and some long, 
but all true. One chapter is entitled Herbert 
Fleming, ‘ well-nigh the first padre in Flanders.’ 
“One scrap of Fleming’s proverbial wisdom lingers 
on in my memory to explain his habit of mind. 
“God,” he once said, “‘is not content with loving 
people. He positively likes them. 

The message of the book is twofold—first, that 
out there in Flanders His covenant was renewed ; 
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and second, that ‘they’ have their covenant with 
us to-day. His Covenant was renewed. 

‘ There, inthe dark of a dug-out, the fine old 
colonel admits that he never goes to sleep until he 
has said his evening hymn. 

‘ There, crouched in the shell-hole, one man pulls 
out the Gospels and reads silently, until the others 
tell him to read aloud. 

‘ There,in the outer darkness, struggling back from 
the Menin Road, is a stretcher-bearer alone with a 
badly wounded man. A gas-cloud overwhelms them, 
and the wounded man has lost his gas-mask. Yet 
in the morning light a mask is found upon his 
face, with the stretcher-bearer stifling beside him. 

‘There in a sunken cellar, or there in a crazy 
garret, the Upper Room renews its grace with a new 
meaning ; for now it is the ever-living Lord who 
feeds them, and the disciples who have come to 
find strength to die.’ 

And they have their covenant with us to-day. 
““Do not deceive yourselves,” they would say ; 
“do not imagine that an age of supreme sacrifice 
can well be followed by an age of supreme self- 


indulgence. Our day is at its close, but realize from 


this moment onwards that, whatever else is left 
undone, our work must be accomplished by you, or 
fall and fail for ever. Your age, which has entered 
into an inheritance which we purchased, will not 
lack its sufficiency of ambitious and successful men. 
Let some of you be ambitious and successful in a 
deeper direction. 
stricken ship of England. Be ambitious to serve 
the cause of Christ with every silent power within 
you. Be ambitious to devote your lives to the 
spreading of a new spirit between man and man; 
to give one child a chance, which but for your 
thought of us, it would not have ; to turn one dark 
to light ; to win one new disciple to our Captain’s 
cause. These are the things we ask of you, as you 
look back and see once more from the hills, where 
you now stand in the morning light, our bones in 
the valley behind you.” ’ 
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